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ELCBRALU RB, 


MELODIES FOR MUSIC. 


BY T. J. OUSELEY. 


Oh, think ye, because I possess not the grace 
Of others who practise the guiles of the world, 
And coin not to smiles every thought on my face, 
That my soul inthe vortex of Misery’s whirled? 
Ah, no—you will find in the plainest of flowers 
A perfume more rich than the rarest of fame ;— 
As more hallowed, by far, are the sun-setting hours, 
Than those that are passed in the day’s garish flame. 


SS 


The diamond that glitters on beauty’s fair breast, 

Lay deep in the mine—shrined in solitude’s gloom ; 
And the love which is dearest, is that which is prest 

To our hearts, ere by death, ‘tis consigned to the tomb : 
No, it is not the throb of the young, healthful heart, 

That can draw from the soul the deep tears of regret ; 
But the sorrow that wails, when the loved depart, 

The cloud o’er the sunshine, we cannot forget. 


The sweetest of birds give the note of their song, 
When the mantle of darkness is spread o’er the earth ; 
And the rarest of waters are those that belong 
To the desert—and spring ’midst the barren to birth; 
Why, then, think ye, because I possess not the charm 
That worldlings approve as the beacon of light, 
My heart is a waste, that no feeling can warm, 
And the spring of its desert, a poisonous blight ? 





STANZAS TO MADALINE. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


What's inaname! O! there is much, 
And Sbakspere well its magic knew, 
When he, with more than Raphael touch, 

Such lovely living portraits drew. 


What’s ina name? O! it is sweet 
To name the name I love so well ; 

Around it all the Graces meet, 
Within it all the Cupids dwell. 


*Tis Music’s self, and Song’s bright soul, 
To hear that name I love to hear; 

Oh! Passion’s rage it does control, 
Toname that name to me so dear. 


*Tis sweet as her who it does claim, 
Enough all men to lovers make ; 
And did you know my fair one’s name, 

You'd almost love her for its sake ! 


What’s ina namet Go ask the flowers 
What’s in the sun when he does shine ; 
Or ask this lovely world of ours 
What were it but for Madaline ! 





SONG.—THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


O! the lily of the valley! it blooms in beauty fair, 

And minds me of the sunny hours, when life was free from care ; 
Then far adown the sleeping glen, I stray’d in happy glee, 

The long, long summer te was mine, but not too long for me! 


O! the lily of the valley! it comes in gladsome joy, 

Recalling all the golden dreams that mem’ry lets not die! 

And though in clouds the evil days slow gather in their gloom, 
My heart leaps back to joyous morns, beside this flow’rets’ bloom! 


O! the lily of the valley! the songs have passed away, 

That gladdened, by the voice of dreams, the landscape smiling gay ; 
The music of the woods is fled—the lays of youth are o'er— 

Aad only thou, at mem’ry’s call, lost harmonies restore ! 


O! the lily of the valley! how fleet the hours did flee, 
When, heedless as the stream|et’s course, I ran in quest of thee ! 
And still, though anxious days must come, amd many heavy woes, 
I hail thee as the brightest flower, that in the valley blows ! 
a 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By Mrs. Mathews. Vols. II. & 

IV. Bentley. 

We have not lately travelled through 1200 pages more pleasantly, than in 
eompany with our old friends on this occasion—here and there, it is true, and 
more frequently than even affection seemed to require, the drag-chain was put 
on, for even Mathews in his home letters was not exactly the same man as when 
“at home”; but taken as a whole, it has been a very pleasant journey. For- 
tunately, having once travelled the country, we know the trending of the road, 
and can take our readers by short cuts direct to many pleasant scenes ; although, 
of course, much will remain for exploration when, having first Looked their 
places, they start on the same route. Of the man and of the work, our opinion 
was expressed when the former volumes came before us (Nos. 581—3;) our 
business therefore will now be confined to selection. Mrs. Mathews tells her 
story far better than we could do; and when she is at all excited, by the recol- 
lection of the voice and manner of her husband, an anecdote comes almost as 
trippingly and pleasantly from her pen as from his tongue. 

ese volumes open with the year 1828, and a journey to Ire’and. Mathews’s 
first letter is a chapter of miseries, such as always happened to Mathews, though 
only occasionally to other people, and will bring him strongly back to the recol- 
lection of all who knew him personally : 

* We drove to Coventry that night : got up early to be ready by the Liver- 
pool mail: ateight it arrived. Sent up to know if there was a place—man re- 
turned—yes, sir, one place outside. Sent my portmanteau, gobbled breakfast, 
—presently saw man return with my portmanteau—smelt amisery. Book- 
keeper had just discovered that the place had been promised to a gentleman 
the night before. No other coach to Liverpool that day; set off ona mere 
scent of a coach to Birmingham, per gig ; tired horse ; eighteen miles—drove 
very fast to get there by twelve : heard there was no Ps. till four ; obliged 
to make up my mind to go by that. Gobbled up my dinner to be ready—went 
to the coach office at four—told London coach was not come in, and the other 


could not start till half an hour after its arrival; went at five—not arrived : 


fidgets increased : promised to arrive at nine next morning. Did not believe 
that; saw two hours fast adding to that ~anticipated alarm of Liverpool man- 
al Stade s be Wadi Anode Y Nee 
agers—rehearsal dismissed ; at last coach arrived, and at half-past six I wos 
turned off. I was told the coach was later by two hours than ever known— 
found it was licensed to carry six inside, and trayelled all night. Saw ‘two 
: ith & chill a-1 *_tool ‘glee ESI 
women with a child a piece, —took outsi le place—began to rain in ten miles— 


forced to get in—I made theeighth! One of the ia ies was told * mot on no 
account to expose the child to night air,’—five months old—sour milk in a bot- 
tle! ‘One man did howl in his sleep,’ an eccentricity allied. I suspect to mad 
ness. I awoke once, and fousd the windows close up. Eight inside—horri 
ble, most horrible! I was stewed ; but it rained the whole night, and I was 
obliged to endure it. I was compelled to have recourse to violent rage and 
ridicule, wherever I could addre-s the guard to get any airat all. So, after all 
the pains and trouble to myself, horses, Simpson, &c..to avoid travelling all 
night in the mail, I exchanged it for the heavy Liverpool, (a term | shall oever 
forget,) to travel all night with eight people, and that the night before I perforin ; 
however, it is all over, thank Heaven! and I am well.” 

Mathews had a sort of vague half-defined belief, that he resembled no other 
man ; that even medicine itself failed of all its natural effects when adminis- 
tered to him) Mrs. Mathews maintains that there was some truth in this, and 
gives many pleasant illustrative proofs. 

“The commonest purcliase puzzled him, and he would come home after any 
attemp! to supply himself with a pair of gloves, shoes, hat, or other trifling arti- 
cle, and convulse me with laughter by his serious account of the difficulties he 

| had gore through in obtaining what he bad bought; and the bad quality and fit 
| of his purchase was equally laughablee He gave the drollest description of the 
| tradesmen, who always accused him of being different in his proportions from 
other peop!e—nothing would fit him that was made upon general principles ; 
| neither hat, shoe, glove, neckcloth, nor stock, ‘nothing did for him that was 
| suited to other men of simiiar height.’ This was, in fact, true ; for if the col- 
| lar of a shirt fitted, for instance, the wrists were wrong and vice versa. His 
hands and feet were so small that neither stockings, shoes, nor gloves could be 
obtained ready-made but what were too large for them. ‘ Sir,’ a shoemaker 
would say, as if reproaching him, ‘you are not made like other gentlemen ; 
your feet are too short for your height.’ This would excuse a pair of boots 
brought home two or three inches too long, although he had been measured for 
them. ‘Sir,’ said the haberdasher, ‘ your throat is /arger than that of other gen- 
tiemen.’ If he asked fora hat, the hatter would shake his head—‘ No, sir, 
your head is smaller than any ready-made hat: you must be measured.’ All 
this used to fret him for the moment ; and he once asked a friend. if he though: 
his hatter knew him, for he wished to ¢ry to obtain a hat of somebody who 
, would not twit him with his ‘ peculiar make.’ His friend encouraged him to 
| drive to a hatter’s in Bond Street I waited for him at the door, and watched 
the process of putting on and taking off a great many hats. At last he hastily 
re-entered the carriage, and ordered it to drive home, observing to me impa- 
tiently, with a half sigh: ‘Ah! it’s of no use; I was found out. No hat to 
fit my head! Hatter very much offended at my expecting such a thing. In 
fact, it appears, that | am very much to blame. They’re all angry with me 
when I go to buy any thing; and I feel as if l ought to apologize for my mal- 
proportions. 

Mathews had a great dislike tocarry money about him, and this often exposed 
him to trifling annoyances. On one occasion when in Wales, on arriving at 
Briton Ferry on horseback, having ridden on in advance of his friends, he was 
obliged to wait their arrival, not having a single shilling to pay the ferryman :— 

“* Just at this moment an Irish beggar, in the most miserable plight, came up, 
and poured forth all that lamentable cant of alleged destitution which it is their 
vocation to impress upon the éinder-bearted, and which seldom fails to draw 
forth sparks of compassion. My husband, however, assured the applicant (who 
declared he was ‘making his way back to ould Ireland without bit or sip for 
| days together,’ and that ‘a haifpenny itself would be a treasure to him,’) that 
he had not evena farthing to offer him It was in vain, the wretched almost 
naked creature still importuned him. At last he was told by him he supplica- 
ted, with some impatience at the tiresome and senseless perseverance, after 
this explanation, that so far from being able to bestow alms, he was himself at 
that moment in a situation to require assistance ; actually, cold and damp as it 
was (November,) compelled to remain st the water's edge till some friend 
came up whe would frank him across the ferry. ‘The man’s quick bright eye 
surveyed the speaker with some doubt for a second: but upon e reiteration of 
Mr. Mathews’s assurance, that he was detained against his will for want of a 
shilling, adding, that he was lame and unable to walk home frum the other side 
of the ferry, or otherwise he might leave his horse behind him as security—the 
| beggar’s face brightened up, and he exclaimed, ‘Then your honour, I ‘Il lend 
| you the money !’—‘ What, you! you who have been telling me of your p \verty 
and misery for want of money !’—*It’s all true,’ eagerly -iuterrupted the man ; 
‘it’s all true ; I’m as poor as I said I was,—divil the lie’s init I’m begging 
my way back to my country, where I’ve friends; and there’s a vessel ready, 
I'm tould, that sails from Swansea to-night. I’ve got some money, but I want 
more to pay my passage before I go, and I'm starving myself for that raison ; 
but is it for me to see another worse off than mysilf, and deny him relafe ! 
| Your honour’s lame ; now, I've got my legs, anyhow, and that’s a comfort sure !’ 
Then takinga dirty rag out of his pocket, and showing about two shillings’- 
worth of ‘coppers,’ he counted out twelve-pence, and proffered them to Mr 
Mathews, who, willing to put the man’s sincerity of intention to the proof, held 
out his hand for the money, at the same time inguiring, ‘ How if I borrow this. 
shall I be able to return it? My house is some miles on the other side of the 
ferry, and you say you are in haste to proceed. I shall not be able to send a 
messenger back here for several hours, and you will then have sailed?’ ‘ Oh, 
thin, maybe, when your honour meets another of my poor distrist countrymen 
you'll pay him the twelvepenny ; sure it’s the same in the end.’ Mr. Mathews 
was affected at the poor fellow’s evident sincerity ; but desirous to put the mat- 
ter to the fullest test, he thanked his ragged benefac'or and wished him a safe 
journey back to his country.” 

The man took his leave with ‘ Long life to your honour,” trudged off, and 
was soon out of sight. Mathews waited till his friends arrived, then rode after 
and repaid the borrowed money with interest; but it was only on producing 
good evidence of his prosperous condition, that the poor fellow could be pre- 
vailed on to take it. 

The following anecdote has something of the humour, though it is less ex- 
travagant than the story of Loe Sugg and Bright Chanticleer :-— 

“ Newark, August 29th, 1821. 

‘My health is excellent, and already I feel the value of the horse-exercise 
on my spirits. My entertainment goes uncommonly well. The Major* is as 
great a hit as in town; every line tells. My scene is quite as good as the Ly 
ceum. Ihave never had one so complete elsewhere. At present all is propi- 
tious, and my name still wp. At Stamford, a smail theatre, I had part of the 
pit laid into boxes. I was rather annoyed by loud talking in the stage box, 
which was so incessant that | was quite confused. During all the first act | 
put up with it. The moment the second act commenced, I heard my friend 
again, and paused, and then only discovered the cause An old gentleman, a 
physician, very deaf, sat there with his wife, who selected what she thought 
most worthy, and repeated very loud to him after me. This was at length dis- 
covered by the audience, and we all laughed together. Towards the last | 
waited till he had received the communication. When the audience laughed | 
very loud, he said, ‘Hey!’ and then she repeated: - He says, ‘Mamma, 
want some Daffy’s Elixir !’’'—*Oh—he, ha, ha, ha! he—capital!’ Then he 
| had a second laugh, which gave me breath, but made a quarter of an hour’s ad 
dition to the performanee. Once, when she repeated ‘Sweep away your mis 








| tress,’’ very loud, it had the effect of doubting he truth, and I addressed my 

| ~elf to the old gentleman :-—‘ Upon my lite it is trve!’ amidst shouts. It wa- 

j really very droll. I: seems that everybody knows and loves him. which mad | 

| 'he circumstance the more relished C. Marnews.’ 

—— 

\ Major Longbow—A.M. | 











Mathews, as we have before said, was haunted by a thousand odd whims and 
fancies—in truth, he was made up of them :— : 

‘Mr Mathews’s memorandums were always made with the palest pencil- 
marks, on the corners of letters, and were generally carried, unprotected from 
rubbing, in his pocket At oue time he often complained to me that ‘ Mistress 
Tidy’ (the housemaid) displaced his memorandums in his dressing-room; and 
from time to time enumerated the woful eff cts such officious neatness had 
drawn upon him. To prevent a recurrence of this evil, I gave general orders 
that no paper, book. or letter should ever be touched or removed while arran- 
ging the room, unless I was called to supertend. Notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, and my reiterated warnings, one night my husband returned home, 
afver performing at the theatre, very cross at a distress he had suffered there 
from the want of something he ought to have taken with him from home; for 
which he was compelled to use a substitute quite unfit for his purpose, ‘and all 
because Mrs. Tidy would remove his memorandums.’ * * [really was 
very angry myself at the circumstance, and summoned the responsible person 
to hear the charge preferred against her. ‘Mrs Tidy,’ with tearful earnest- 
ness, protested that nothing of the sort had happened on the present occasion. 
Her master vebe~ently persisted in his charge ; and the woman, turning to me, 
exclaimed, ‘ Indeed, ma’am, I moved nothing but a stocking, which master had 
taken off with his boots, and which was lying in the middle of the room.’— 
‘ That’s it ! that’s it’ cried her methodical and discomfited master, ‘I put it 
ther: on purpose to remind me to take a pair to the theatre. It was my memo- 
randum!” 

About this time Mr. and Mrs. Mathews were introduced to Charles Lamb, of 
whom the following anecdote is incidentally told :— y 

‘« Lamb was at one part of his life ordered to the sea-side for the benefit of 
bathing ; but not possessing strength of nerve sufficient to throw himself into 
the water, he necessarily yielded his small person up to the discretion of two 
men to ‘plunge him.’ On the first morning, having prepared for immersion, he 
placed himself, not without trepidation, between these huge creatures, meaning 
to give the previously requisite instructions, which his particular case required ; 
but, from the very agitated state he was in, from terror of what he might possi- 
bly ‘ suffer’ from a ‘sea change,’ his unfortunate impediment of speech became 
greater than usual; and this infirmity prevented his directions being as prompt 
as wasnecessary. Standing, therefore, with a man at either elbow, he began : 
‘I~—I—I'm to be di—i—ipped.’ The men answered the instruction with a 
ready * Yes sir!’ and in they soused him! As soon as he rose, and could regain 
a portion of his lost breath, he stammered out as before, ‘ I—I—I—I'm to be 
di—i—ipped!" Another hearty ‘ Yes sir /’ and down he went a second time. 
Again he rose; and then with a struggle, (to which the men were too much 
used on such occasions to heed.) he made an effurt for freedom ; but not ~~ 
ceeding, he articulated as at first, ‘I—I—I'm to be di—i—ipped’— Yes,sir ! 
and to the bottom he went again; when Lamb, rising for the third time to the 
surface, shouted out in desperate energy, ‘O—O—only once !’ 

Another anecdote of a far greater man, is also recorded by Mathews in a let- 
ter from Edinburgh :— 3 

‘I know too many people here to study undisturbed ; therefore am obliged 
to hide myself in the private walks, when the weather will permit. * « j 
have had two nights, the first 80/., for they would not be persuaded that I was 
myself, in consequence of the disturbance Irish Mathews occasioned here. But 
believing from ocular demonstration that I was I, my second amounted to 
132/. which, to appreciate, you must be acquainted with circumstances too te- 
dious, &c. When I tell you that the boxes will only hold 65/. you me sup- 
pose what it was. Sir Walter, the magician of the north, and all his amily, 
were there They buzzaed when he came in, and I never played with such 
spirit, I was so proud of his presence. Coming out I saw him in the lobby, and 
very quietly shook his hand—‘ How d’ye do, Sir Walter ''—‘ Ob, hoo are ye ? 
wall, hoo have you been entertained *’ (I perceived he did not know me.)—* Why 
Sir, I dont thivk quite so well as the rest of the people.’—* Why not? Ihave 
been just delighted. It’s quite wonderful hoo the devil he gets through it all.’ 
—( Whispering in his ear) ‘I am surprised too; but did it all myself.” Lock- 
hart, Lady Scott, and the children quickly perceived the equivoque, and laughed 
aloud, which drew all cyes upon me: an invitation for to-morrow followed, 
which I accepted joyfully. I doubt if the players in Shakspeare’s time appre- 
ciated his invite as I do an attention from the man, who, in my mind, i#second 
only to him.” 

This was early in 1822, and in the autumn of the same year Mathews em- 
barked for America He had, of course, a double purpose, present profit, and 
to collect materials for a future harvest ‘‘at home.” His early letters offer 
some amusing sketches, but Mathews was scrupulously anxious to do justice to 
the Americans, and thus comments on the subject :— 

“I will pot make any remarks (like Pillet) after three weeks’ knowledge of 
the people. Many things are very odd—the lower orders unendurable. Still, 
however, I hear, ‘Ah! you'll find it very different in New York.’ The gentle- 
men are good, and so they are everywhere; and if Blackey was sweet, he is a 
good fellowtoo 1! have not met with a white waiter, and (barring the musk) I 
am glad of it, for they are educated to be insolent.” 

“T shall be rich in black fun. I have studied their broken English carefully. 
It is pronounced the real thing, even by the Yankees. It is a pity that I dare 
not touch upon a preacher. | know its danger, but perhaps the absurdity might 
give a colour to it—a black Methodist! I have a specimen from life, which is 
relished highly in private. A Jeetle bit you shall have. By the by, they call 
the nigger meetings « Black Brimstone Churches.’ *My wordy bredren, it a no 
use to come to de meetum-house to earde most hellygunt oreshions if a no put 
a de cent into de plate ; de spiritable man cannot get a on widout de temporal- 
ities ; twelve ’postles must hab de candle to de burn. You dress a self up in 
de fine blue a cot, and a bandalore breechum, and tink a look like a gemman, 
but no more like a gemman dan put a finger in ade fire, and take him out pe 
widvut you put a de money in a de plate He lend a to de poor, lend to de Law 
( Lord), if you like a de secoority drop a de cents in to de box. My sister m @ 
de gallery too dress em up wid de poke a de bonnet, and de furbelow-tippet, 
and look in de glass and say, “ Pretty Miss Phyllis, how bell I look! but no 
pretty in de eye of de Law (Lord) widout a drop a cent inde plate. My friend 
and bredren, in my endeavour to save you, I come across de bay in be stim a 
boat. I never was more shock dan when I see de race a horse a rubbin down. 
No fear o’ de Law afore dere eye on de Sabbat a day, ben I was tinking of de 
great enjawment my friend at a Baltimore was to have dis night, dey rub a 
down de horse for de use of de debbil. Twix you and I, no see what de white 
folk make so much fun of us, for when dey act so foolish themselve, dey tink 
dey know ebery ting, and dat we poor brack people know noting at all amose 
(almost). Den shew dem how much more dollars you can put in de plate dan 
de white meetum-houses. But, am sorry to say, some of you put three centin 
a plate, and take out a quarter dollar. Whatde say ven you go to hebben? 
ask ‘ou what you do wid de twenty-two cent you take out of de plate when 
you put in de tree cent? what you go do den” 

“T have several specimens of these black gentry that I can bring into play, 
ind particularly scraps of songs. and malaprops, such as Mahometan below 
Cesar (Thermometer below zero), &c. 


SONG. 
Oh! love is like de pepper-corn ; 
jt makes me act so cute, 
It make de bo-om: feel so warm, 
And eve shi e like new boot! 
I met Miss Phillis tudder day 


in berry pensive mood! 

































































































































































She almost cry her eyes away 


For Pomp’s ingratitude. 


O lubly brushing maid, said I, 
What makee look so sad ! 

Ah! Scip, de brooteous virgin cry, 
I feel most debblish bad ! 

For Pomp he stole my heart away, 
Me taught him berry good ; 

But he no lub me now he say ! 
Chah! what ingratitude! 


« I] can no more, but you shall hear again shortly from, 
“ Yours, most trulv, 


A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


We abridge the following account of a visit to the Pyramids of Egypt, by 
Prince Puckler Muskau, fromthe Atheneum :— 

For the material preservation of the singular monuments which surround me, 
there is nothing to be feared for thousands of years to come; unless, indeed, 
some English antiquary, out of pure love of art, should be tempted to blow 
them up. We have here, at present, a most zeslous amateur, who daily em- 
ploys several hundred Bedouins to probe into and rummage the patient monu- 
ments in every corner. Even the Sphinx has been pierced, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it were solid, or as empty assome heads. The instruments, how- 
ever, have all proved too weak—one breaks after another; and though a few 
fragments of stone may be scattered around, the enemy retires foiled and im- 
potent from every attack. Harmless jesting apart, I believe the ameteur iu 
question, the gallant and amiable Col. Howard Vyse, is very likely, from his 
acuteness and perseverance, to make important discoveries; and every stran- 
ger must feel thankful to him for having employed many of his workmen in 
clearing out the passages of the two great pyramids, which were almost choked 
with rubbish. He has found some small chambers hitherto unknown, and is in 
hopes of discovering a large apartment beneath the supposed royal tomb. 

The way appeared uncommoily long, from the deceptive effect of the pyra- 
mids as to distarce. Before we left Cairo, it seemed as if we could have 
touched them with our hands; and yet even from Jizeh it required many hours 
riding to bring usto them. My eyes eagerly sought out the colossal Sphinx, 
which is again covered with sand up to the neck, although but a few years ago 
it was quite cleared. Its physiognomy is easily recognised at a distance ; but 
on a near approach it becomes a formless mass. A great part of the red colour 
with which it was once painted, remains ; but I must confess I found my highly 
raised expectations rather disappointed, for I could not help thinking it looked 
more like a mushroom than ahead. As I am about confession, I may as well 
also own that the pyramids struck me as far more imposing when seen from afar, 
than on a closer view—the common fate of greatness. On ascending them, 
indeed, the grand effect was in some measure restored ; but the impression on 
me was by no means equal, if I may be allowed a comparison, with that of Stras- 
burg Cathedral. 

It was too late to attempt any investigation on that evening, so we pitched 
our tents around the ruins of a pyramid long since destroyed, close to the en- 
trance of a deep sandy valley, where stood a little solitary group of four palm 
trees and three sycamores. Afterwards we paid a visit to Colonel Vyse, who 
has established quite a little colony here, in the most habitable of the catacombs, 
and enclosed it within a palisade of cane. 

The only companion who remained to us was an Egyptian, eighty years of 
age, and half blind, but still extremely active, who liad spent the greater part of 
his life amidst the mysterious darkness of pyramids and catacombs. This 
strange o'd man never Sleeps but in the open air,—a habit to which he is proba- 
bly indebted for his red and swollen eyes. He dresses quite in the Arabian 
style, that is to say, he wears scarcely any dress at all,—merely a shirt and slip- 
pers, with a cloak in case of need. He has had his coffin made ready for some 
time past, and once a month takes his dinner upon it. He bears the title of 
interpreter to the French consulate, but gets his living principally by dealing in 
all sorts of antiques. His name is Msarra; but I forgot to ask himif he were 
a Christian ora Mussulman. In either case he is a philosopher, for he bears 
the troubles of this world very patiently, and has no fear of death. The grand 
event of his life was the accompanying General Minutoli, when he went to 
open the se Fa tg of Sakhara. 
_ I left the old man at the foot of the pyramid, and began to ascend it. This 
is the smallest, although it appears to have been the most magnificent, of the 
whole group. It is formed of enormous blocks, and is still partly covered with 
marble ; but all attempts to find the true entrance have hitherto proved fruit- 
less. Colonel Vyse has, indeed, by immense labour, succeeded in effecting a 
narrow opening of about fifty-nine feet in depth; and some time ago an Arab 
offered, for a thousand piastres, to show the true entrance, which he declared 
to be known to him through an old tradition. Some hesitation was made about 
complying with his demand ; and when at length it was determined to give what 
he asked, it was found that he was dead. 

My own opinion certainly is, that the labour expended in this direction is 
thrown away ; and that the remains of the personages to whose honour these 
rr have been erected, are not to be sought for inside, but beneath 
them. 

Whether the great pyramid be really, according to Champollion, the tomb of 
Pharao Suphis, or, according to Herodotus, that of Cheops, the two little un- 
decorated chambers found in it, where stand the two large sarcophagi, are assu- 
redly not the tombs of kings, but of subordinate persons, or perhaps of priests ; 
and the monarch, whoever he may be, reposes in the spot designated by Hero- 
dotus, namely, in the very heart of the rock on which this gigantic stone tu- 
mulus was subsequently erected. I can consider as nothing more than tumuli 
these crude attempts at art, without sculpture, without hieroglypbics, which, 
though surrounded in the time of Herodotus with temples, sphinxes, and other 
magnificent works, all covered with hieroglyphics, were regarded as ancient 
monuments, and left with pious veneration in their original simplicity. 

The hieroglyphics discovered by Colonel Vyse in the interior of the great 
pyramid are not cut in the stone, but put on, as if with a finger dipped in some 
colour —proSably at a period comparatively recent; and it is far from impossi- 
ble that the low and narrow passages, through which one can scarcely creep on 
one’s hands and knees, so disproportioned to such enormous masses of stone, 
have been broken out for their own purposes by the priests long after their erec- 
tion,—in the same way as we sink a shaft in a mine, or effect less systematical- 
ly the openings receritly made in them. The prospect from the summit of the 
smaller pyramid is by no means equal to that obtained from the highest of the 
group, but it presents the best view of the position of the many ruined pyra- 
mids which lie around. Five of the latter once stood immediately before it in 
a row, and three are still in tolerable preservation. The one rises in broad 
steps, whilst in the others, although the layers of stone retreat one from the 
otber sufficiently to make it possible to climb up, they are much too narrow in 
comparison with the mass, and too irregular to present to the eye the effect of 
steps ; and for this reason, ona near approach, have the effect merely of roughly- 
piled up, conical heaps of stone. The grandeur of their aspect must have 
been far more striking when they were covered with polished square blocks, as 
the top of the second pyramid still is, and thus offered immense smooth surfa- 
ces onevery side; and it must have been easier to estimate their gigantic pro- 
portions by comparison with the buildings which stood near them. The laby- 
rinthic passages into the interior are fit only for snakes and jackals ; and the 
low mean chambers are still more disappointing 

After leaving the small pyramid, as it is called, we prepared to creep into the 
bowels of the great one. The entrance, rough, but bold and colossal, like the 
structures of the Druids, was the only part which produced an imposing effect 
on me; for passages through which one must crawl, and sometimes drag one- 
self along, and which lead to nothing more than a few miserable little dark 
rooms, without a trace of writing or sculpture, or decoration of any kind, ap- 
pear to me just as little objects of admiration, as the two plain stone coffins 
found in them for one who has beheld in Thebes some of the stately wonders 
of Egyptian art. 

I worked my way with my customary perseverance through every part which 
was open, and afierwards by means of ladders, into various holes discovered at 
different periods ; and though this was fatiguing enough in the heat, it was not 
in the smallest degree dangerous, unless perhaps we except the descent of 280 
feet by mere cuts in the wall, into a sort of well, which leads from what is deno- 
minated the Queen's Hall, to the lowest passages, terminating in a rocky cavern 
at the very foundation of the pyramid. Out of this cavern, on the opposite 

side, proceeds a narrow passage which suddenly breaks off nearer to the centre ; 
and here, perhaps, is to be sought the key to what is still unknown. Here should 
a diligent search be made for the lost king, who is certainly to be found here if 
any where, in the very heart of the rock round which, according to the father 
of history, once flowed the canal ofthe Nile. This fact, however, he gives only 
on the rather doubtful authority of the priests. 

It was not till after several hours had elapsed that we again worked our way 
out of these monumental caverns, greeted once more the rosy light of day, and 
sank half dead with fatigue on the giant stones at the entrance, and ate oranges 
and drank coffeo, and felt ourselves so much refreshed by this interlude, that 
before sunset we climbed the pyramid, a height of 500 feet. I boldly led the 
way, and in a quarter of an hour we found ourselves comfortably landed at the 
top, enchanted by one of the most splendid end peculiar prospects to be seen 
on the earth, although consisting of only a few large masses, amongst which 
the rosy-tinted desert, with its 14 pyramids, was not the least beautiful. 

Since Dr. Koch was here for the first time, about four years ago, a large tract 
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of this desert, beyond the pyramids, has been brought under cultivation ; and 
its light sandy colour, appearing through its green covering, nade it easily dis- 
tinguisbable from the deep black earth of the old arable land. Thus will fields 
and gardens again surround these monuments, as doubtless they did in former 
times ; for though the ancient Egyptians were willing, with a fine symbolic 
meaning, to p'ace their Nicropolis always on the borders of the desert—the 
boundary of life, beyond which lay the mysterious and illimitable waste, fit em- 
blem of death—I do not believe that they ever willingly erected it in the midst 
of the sand. On the decline of civilization the memorials nearest to the sand 
were, of course, soonest swallowed up, like the tombs of the caliphs near Cairo, 
which now stand in the desert, although we know positively that they were ori- 
ginally placed in the midst of rich gardens and blooming orange groves. 

My companions found the descent far more difficult, and creating more gid- 
diness than the ascent. I was quite of a contrary opinion, for scrambling up 
steps three feet high was awkward enough. whilst jumping down them was a 
real pleasure for an old man like me, reminding me most agreeably of my boyish 
days. The whole affair is indeed such a mere trifle for any one who can use 
his legs, that it would be an easi!y won wager to climb the great pyramid twelve 
times in aday ; and one must be more fearful than ever was old woman to see 
any danger in such a feat. The case is somewhat different with the second 
pyramid, which is within a few feet as high as that called the Great. and being 
on a much smaller base is of course much steeper. On reaching the top it is 
easy to see, from the scarcity of modern names, that its visitors have been but 
few. Some, however, have achieved, by means of ladders and other helps, the 
ascent of the topmost peak ; and it is even said, that a French soldier under 
Napoleon did so with no help but that of his own limbs; unless this were the 
father of Mazurier, it is hard to believe the story. 

The interior of the second pyramid was opened by Belzoni. The passages 
through it are rather more commodious, and the apartments more numerous, but 
just as bare and unornamented as the rest, and consequently the purpose of 
these laboriously constructed foxes’ holes, just as incomprehensible. 

A court, cut in the living rock, surrounds this memorial, and the breaking up 
of some stones in the pavement show that there has been some attempt to pen- 
etrate beneath it. 

M. Caviglia gave me an account, when I wasin Cairo, of a singular discovery 
he had made in the vicinity of the pyramids, of a number of apartments and 
passages communicating with each other, and of his having seen, at a distance 
of many miles in the desert, the foundations of decayed pyramids, whose gran- 
ite blocks were dissolved to dust: whence he argues, that if those now stand- 
ing, composed chiefly of sand-stones, be four or five thousand years old, the an- 
tiquity of those others must be four times as great. 

On continuing my way through the solitary desert, I could not help feeling 
almost angry with myself for having been struck more with the sight of many 
edifices of the middle ages, than with these renowned marvels of the world 
The triumph of art should perhaps move us more than a mere mass ; but yet 
even this is astonishing enough when we consider that with the materials ef 
these pyramids it would be possible, according te exact calculation, to build a 
wall nine feet high and one foot thick, right across Africa, from Alexandria to 
the coast of Guinea. 

Near the pyramids of Sakhara are some sarcophagi, much handsomer than 
those in the vicinity of Jizeh, and an inexhaustible succession of Ibis catacombs, 
and tombs of an ordinary class. My attendants were induced, by a trifling re- 
ward, to open some of these plebeian mummy cases for me. But we found in 
them nothing more than bones like wood, and linen that had the appearance of 
having been burnt. We contented ourselves with contemplating from afar the 
still more distant pyramids of Dashur, and then turned once more towards the 
beautiful valley of the Nile, and the far-stretching palm groves of ancient 
Memphis. The whole scene in this forest has a most striking resemblance to 
our northern pine-heaths, both in the form of the trees, with their long naked 
stems and small crowns, and in the barren sandy appearance of tie soil, half 
covered here and there with scanty grass, and varied occasionally by a patch of 
boggy land, such as we find in Lusatia and elsewhere. Its appearance would 
therefore be just as melancholy, were it not for the site of the majestic Nile 
flowing calmly along through a rich soil, bearing fruit a hundred fold, and decked 
with the liveliest green. Besides this, niany antique ruins are found in differ- 
ent parts of the forest, and near the road lies the fine collossal statue of the 
great hamses (Sesostris,) which down to the waist is still in perfect preserva- 
tion. M. Caviglia originally made the discovery ; and as all foreigners here re- 
gard the antiques as their own property, in the same way that dwellers on coasts 
look on the goods snatched from shipwreck, he presented it to the English 
Vice-Consul, who is thinking of sawing off the head, and sending it to the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

I saw few fragments of any value among those which lie scattered about ; but 
the earth must cover an infinite number, for even, in the time of Strabo, the 
sphinx avenue, leadingto the temple of Serapis, on the opposite side of the 
lake which surrounds the city, was half filled up with the sand of the desert. 

We gained the river with the evening twilight, riding across many small 
dykes, which the inundations of the Nile render necessary, and which are drawn 
in serpentine lines, like the walks of an English garden, to enable them better 
to resist the force of the water. We hastened on board the boat, which, hav- 
ing been kept back by contrary winds, had only just arrived from Cairo, and 
without loss of time began to move towards the south. At sunrise we saw in 
the airy distance the last of the Egyptian pyramids, rising like a golden crown 
over the desert. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
THE PLOTS BEGIN TO FAIL, AND DOUBTS AND DANGERS TO DISTURB THE 
PLOTTER. 

Ralph sat alone in the solitary room where he was accustomed to take his 
meals, and to sit of nights when no profitable occupation called him abroad ; 
before him was an untasted breakfast, and near to where his fingers beat rest- 
lessly upon the tab’e, lay his watch. It was long past the time at which, for 
many years, he had put it in his pocket and gone with measured steps down 
stairs tothe business of the day, but he took as little heed of its monotonous 
warning, as of the meat and drink before him, and remained with his head rest 
ing on one hand, and his eyes fixed moodily on the ground. 

This departure from his regular and constant habit in one so regular and un- 
varying in all that appertained to the daily pursuit of riches, would almost of 
itself have told that the usurer was not well. That he laboured under some 
mental or bodily indisposition, and that it was one of no slight kind so to affect 
a man like him, was sufficiently shown by his haggard face, jaded air, and hol- 
low languid eyes, which he raised at last with a start and a hasty glance around 
him, as one who suddenly awakes from sleep, and cannot immediately recognise 
the place in which he finds himself. 

“ What is this,” he said, ‘“‘that hangs over me, and I cannot shake off? I 
have never pampered myself, and should not be ill. I have never moped, and 
pined, and yielded to fancies ; but what cana man do without rest *” 

He pressed his hand upon his forehead. 

“Night after night comes and goes, and I have no rest. If I sleep, what 
rest is that which is disturbed by constant dreams of the same detested faces 
crowding round me—of the same detested people in every variety of action, 
mingling with all I say or do, and always to my defeat? Waking, what rest 
have I, constantly haunted by this heavy shadow of—I know not what, which is 
its worst character. I must haverest. One night's unbroken rest, and I should 
be a man again.” 

Pushing the table from him while he spoke, as though he loathed the sight 
of food, he encountered the watch ; the hands of which were almost upon noon. 

“ This is strange !” he said, ‘‘noon, and Noggs not here! what drunken 
brawl keeps him away! I would give something now, something in money after 
that dreadful loss, if he had stabbed a man in a tavern scuffle, or broken into a 
house, or picked a pocket, ordone anything that would send him abroad with 
an iron ring upon his leg, and rid me of him. Betterstill if I could throw temp- 
tation in his way, and lure him on to rob me. He should be welcome to what 
he took, so I brought the law upon him, for he is a traitor, [ swear; how or 
when or where I don’t know, though I suspect.” 

After waiting for another half hour, he despatched the woman who kept his 
house to Newman’s lodging, to inquire if he were ill, and why he had not come 
orsent. She brought back answer that he had not been home all night, and 
that no one could tell her anything about him. 

‘* But there is a gentleman, Sir,” she said, ‘“ below, who was standing at the 
door when I came in, and he says 

“* What says he!” demanded Ralph, turning angrily upon her. 
I would see nobody.” 

‘He says,” replied the woman, abashed by his harshness, “that he comes on 
very particular business which admits of no excuse, and I thought perhaps it 
might be about és 

‘About what, in the devil’s name!” said Ralph, hastily. 
speculate on people’s business with me, do you, woman *”’ 

“ Dear, no Sir! I saw you were anxious, and thought it might be about Mr. 
Noggs, that’s all.” 

“ Saw I was anxious!” muttered Ralph; “ they all watch me now. 
is this person? You did not say I was not down yet, [ hope!” 

The woman replied that he was in the little office, and that she had said her 
master was engaged, but she would take the message. 

* Weil,” said Ralph, “I'llseehim. Go you to your kitchen, and keep there, 
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Glad to be released, the woman quickly disappeared. Collecting himself, 
and assuming as much of his accustomed manner as his utmost resolution could 
summon, Raiph descended the stairs, aud after pausing fer a few moments with 
-. hand upon the lock, entered Newman's room, and confronted Mr. Charles 

Sheeryble. 

Of all men alive. this was one of the last he would have wished to meet at 
any time ; but now that he recognized in him only the patron and protector of 
Nicholas, he would rather have seen a spectre. One beneficial effect, however, 
the encounter had upon him. It instantly roused all his dormant energies, re- 
kindled in his breast the passions that for many years had found an improv- 
ing home there, called up all his wrath, hatred, ard malice; restored the sneer 
to his lip, and the scowl to his brow, and made him again in all outward appear- 
ance the same Ralph Nickleby that so many had bitter cause to remember, 

“Humph,” said Ralph, pausing at the deor. ‘“ This is an unexpected fa- 
vour, Sir.” 

. ‘And an unwelcome cne," said brother Charles; ‘‘an unwelcome one, I 
now.” 

“Men say you are truth itself, Sir,” sneered Ralph. 
at all events, and I’ll not contradict you. 
as it is unexpected. Ican scarcely say more!” 

“Plainly, Sir ** began brother Charles. 

* Plainly, Sir,” interrupted Ralph, ‘I wish this conference to be a short one, 
and to end where it begins. I guess the subject upon which you are about to 
speak, and I’|I not hear you. Fou like plainness, I believe,—there it is. Here 
is the door as you see. Our way lies in very different directions. Take yours 
I beg of you, and leave me to pursue mine in quiet.” 

“In quiet!” repeated brother Charles mildly, and looking at him with more 
of pity than reproach. ‘ To pursue his way in quiet !” 

“You will scarcely remain in my house, I presume, Sir, against my will,” said 
Ralph ; ‘‘ or you can scarcely hope to make an impression upon a man who clo- 
ses his ears to all that you can say, and is firmly and resolutely determined not 
to hear you.” 

“Mr. Nickleby, Sir,” returned brother Charles, no less mildly than before, 
but firmly too, **{ come here against my wiil!—-sorely and grievously against my 
will. Ihave never been in this house before ; and to speak my mind, Sir, I 
don’t feel at home or easy in it, and have no wish ever to be here again. You 
do not guess the subject on which I come to speak to you, you do not indeed. 
I om sure of that, or your manner would be a very different one.” 

Ralph glanced keenly at him, but the clear eye and open countenance of the 
honest vld merchant underwent no change of expression, and met his look with- 
out reserve. 

“Shall I go on?” said Mr. Cherryble. 

“* Oh, by all means, if you please,” returned Ralph drily. ‘* Here are walls 
to speak to, Sir, a desk, and two stools—most attentive auditors, and certain 
not to interrupt you. Go on, I beg; make my house yours, and perhaps by 
the time I return from my walk, you will have finished what you have to say, 
and will yield me up possession again.” 

So saying, he buttoned his,coat, and turning into the passage, took down his 
hat. The old gentleman followed, and was about to speak, when Ralph waved 
him off impatiently, and said : 

‘Not a word. I tell you, Sir, not a word. Virtuous as you are, you are not 
an angel yet, to appear in men's houses whether they will or no, and pour your 

speech into unwilling ears. Preach to the walls I tell you—not to me.” 

“Tam no angel, Heaven knows,” returned brother Charles, shaking his head, 
“ but an erring and imperfect man; nevertheless, there is one quality which all 
men have in common with the angels blessed opportunities of exercising if they 
will—mercy. It is an errand of mercy that brings me here. Pray, let me 
discharge it” 

“I show no mercy,” retorted Ralph with a triomphant smile, “ and I ask 
none. Seek no mercy from me, Sir, in behalf of the fellow who has imposed 
upon your childish credulity, but let him expect the worst that I can do.”’ 


‘He ask mercy at your hands!’’ exclaimed the old merchant warmly, “ ask 
it at his, Sir, ask it at his. If you will not hear me now when you may, hear 
me when you must, or anticipate what 1 would say, and take measures to pre- 
vent our ever meeting again. Your nephew is a noble led, Sir, an honest, no- 
ble lad. What you are Mr. Nickleby, I will not say ; but what you have done, 
Iknow, Now, Sir, when you go about the business in which you have been 
recently engaged, and find it difficult of pursuing, come to me and my brother 
Ned, and Tim Linkinwater, Sir, and we’ll explain it for you—and come soon, 
or it may be too late, and you may have it explained with a little more rough- 
ness, and a little less delicacy—and never forget, Sir, that I came here this 
morning in mercy to you, and am still ready to talk to you in the same spirit.”’ 

With these words, uttered with great emphasis and emotion, brother Charles 
put on his bread-brimmed hat, and passing Ralph Nickleby without any further 
remark, trotted nimbly into the street. Ralph looked after him, but neither 
moved nor spoke for some time, when he broke what almost seemed the silence 
of stupefaction, by a scornful laugh. 

“ This,” he said, ‘‘ from its wildness, should be another of those dreams that 
have so broken my rest of late. In mercy tome!—Pho! The old simpleton 
has gone mad.” 

Although he expressed himself in this derisive and contemptuous manner, it 
was plain that the more Ralph pondered, the more ill at ease he became, and 
the more he laboured under some vague anxiety and alarm, which increased as 
the time passed on and no tidings of Newman feges appeared. After waiting 
until late in the afternoon tortured by various apprehensions and misgivings, 
and the recollection of the warning which his nephew had given him when they 
last met, the further confirmation of which now presented itself in one shape of 
probability now in another, and haunted him perpetually, he left home, and 
scarcely knowing why, save that he was in a suspicious and agitated mood, be- 
took himself to Snawley’s house. His wife presented herself, and of her Ralph 
inquired whether her husband was at home. 

‘No,’ she said sharply, ‘he is not indeed, and I don’t think he will be at 
home for a very long time, that’s more.” 

“Do you know who I am?” asked Ralph. 

‘**Oh yes, I know you very well—too well, perhaps, and perhaps he does too, 
and sorry am | that I should have to say it.” 

** Tell bim that I saw him through the window-blind above, as I crossed the 
road just now, and that { would speak to him on business,” said Ralph sarcas- 
tically. ‘* Do you hear *” 

“T hear,” rejomed Mrs. Snawley, taking no further notice of the request. 

“‘T knew this woman was a hypocrite in the way of psalms and Scripture 
phrases,” said Ralpb, passing quietly by, ‘‘ but I never knew she drank be- 
fore.” 

“Stop! You don’t come in here,” said Mr. Snawley’s better-half, interpo- 
sing her person, which was a robust one, in the doorway. ‘ You have said 
more than enough to him on business before now, I always told him what deal- 
ing with you and working out your schemes would come to. It was either you 
or the schoolmaster—one of you, or the two between you—that got the forged 
letter done, remember that. That wasn't his doing, so don't lay it at his 
door.” 

“* Hold your tongue, you Jezebel,” said Ralph, looking fearfully round. 

“Ah, I know when to hold my tongue, and when to speak, Mr. Nickleby,” 
retorted the dame. ‘ Take care that other people know when to hold theirs.” 

“You jade,” said Ralph, grinning with rage ; ‘if your husband has been 
idiot enough to trust you with his secrets, keep them—keep them, she-devil 
that you are.” 

‘Not so much his secret’s as others people’s secrets perhaps,” retorted the 
woman ; not so much his secrets as yours. None of your black looks at me. 
You'll want ’em all perhaps for another time. You had better keep ’em. 

* Will you,” said Ralob, suppressing his passion as well as he could, and 
clutching her tightly by the wrist: will you go to your husband and tell him 
that I know he is at home, and that I must see him? And will you tell me what 
it is that you and he mean by this new style of behaviour?” , 

“No,” replied the woman, violently disengaging herself, “ I'll do neither.” 

“ You set me at defiance, do you?” said Ra ph. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. “I do.” 

For an instant Ralph had his hand raised as though he were about to strike 
her, but checking himself, and nodding his head, and mutteting as though to 
assure her he would not forget this, walked away. ; 

Thence, he went straight to the inn which Mr. Squeers frequented and in- 
quired when he had been there last ; in the vague hope that whether successful 
or unsuccessful, he might by this time have returned from his mission and be 
able to assure him that all was safe. But Mr. Squeers had not been there for 
ten days, and all that the people could tell about him was, that he had left his 
luggage and his bill. ; :y 

Disturbed by a thousand fears and surmises, and bent upon ascertaining 
whetler Squeers had any suspicion of Snawley, or was in any way a party to 
this altered behaviour, Ralph determined to hazard the extreme step of imquir- 
ing for him at the Lambeth lodging, and having an interview with him even 
there. Bent epon this purpose, and in that mood in which delay is insupport- 
able, he repaired at once to the place, and being by description perfectly 
acquainted with the situation of his room, crept up stairs and knocked gently at 
the door. 

Not one, nor two, nor three, nor yet a dozen krocks served to convince Ral 
against his wish that there was nobody inside. He reasoned that he might be 
asleep ; and, listening, almost persuaded himself that he could hear him breathe. 
Even when he was satisfied that he could not be there, he sat patiently down 
upon a broken stair and waited; arguing that he had gone out upon some slight 
errand and must soon return. 
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Many feet came up the creaking stairs, and the step of some seemed to his 
listening ear so like that of the man for whom he waited, that Ralph often stood 
up to be ready to address him when he reached the top; but one by one each 
person turned off into some room short of the place where he was stationed, 
and at every such disappointment he felt quite chilled and lonely. — Boa: 

At length he felt it was hopeless to remain, and going down stairs again, in- 
uired of one of the lodgers if he kaew any thing of Mr. Squeer’s movements— 

mentioning that worthy by an assumed name which had been agreed upon be- 
tween them. By this lodger he was referred to another, and by him to some 
one else, from whom he learnt that late on the previous night he had gone out 
hastily with two men, who had shortly afterwards returned for the old woman 
who lived on the same floor; and that although the circumstance had attracted 
the attention of the informant, he had not spoken to them at the time, nor made 
any inquiry afterwards. 

This possessed him with the idea that perhaps Peg Sliderskew had been ap- 
prehended for the robbery, and that Mr. Squeers being with her at the time, had 
been apprehended also on suspicion of being a confederate. If this were so, 
the fact must be known to Gride ; and to Gride’s house he directed his steps ; 
now thoroughly aa and fearful that there were indeed plots afoot tending 
to his discomfituré and ruin. 

Arrived at the usurer’s house, he found the windows close shut, the dingy 
blinds drawn down: all silent, melancholy, and deserted. But this was its 
usual aspect. He knocked—gently at first, then loud and vigorously, but nobody 
came. He wrote a few words in pencil on a card, and having thrust it under 
the door was going away, when a noise above a3 though a window-sash were 
stealthily raised caught his ear, and looking up he could just discern the face 
of Gride himself cautiously peering over the house parapet from the window 
of the garret. Seeing who was below, he drew it in again, not so quickly how 
ever but that Ralph let him know he was observed, and called to him to come 
down. 

The call being repeated, Gride looked out again so cautiously that no part of 
the old man’s body was visible, and the sharp features and white hair appearing 
alone above the parapet looked like a severed head garnishing the wall. 

“Hush!” he cried. ‘ Goaway—go away !”’ 

** Come down,” said Ralph, beckoning him. 

“Go a—way !” squeaked Gride, shaking his head in a sort of ecstacy of 
impatience. ‘‘ Don’t speak to me, don’t knock, don’t call attention to the house, 
but go away.” 

“Pll knock I swear till I have your neighbours up in arms,” said Ralph, 
“if you don’t tell me what you mean by lurking there, you whining cur.” 

“T can’t hear what you say—don’t talk to me, it isn’t safe—go away—go 
away,” returned Gride. 

‘Come down, I say. Will you come down!” said Ralph fiercely. 

““No—o—o—o,” snarled Gride. He drew in his head; and Ralph left 
standing in the street, could hear the sash closed as gentiy and carefully as it 
had been opened. 

“‘ How is this,” said he, ‘that they all fall from me and shun me like the 
plague—these men who have licked the dust from my feet! Js my day past, 
and is this indeed the coming on of night? I'll know what it means, I will, 
at any cost. I am firmer and more myself just now than I have been these 
many days.” 

Turning from the door, which in the first transport of his rage he had medi- 
tated battering upon until Gride’s very fears impelled him to open it, he turned 
his face towards the city, and working his way steadily through the crowd which 
was pouring from it (it was by this time between five and six o’clock in the af 
ternoon) went straight to the house of business of the Brothers Cheeryble, and 
putting his head into the glass case, found Tim Linkinwater alone. 

“My name’s Nickleby,” said Ralph. 

“T know it,” replied Tim, surveying him through his spectacles. 

“Which of your firm was it who called on me this morning?” demanded 
Ralph. 

“Mr. Charles.” 

“ Then tell Mr. Charles I want to see him.” 

“You shall see,” said Tim, getting off his stool with great agility. 
shall see not only Mr. Charles, but Mr. Ned likewise.” 

Tim stopped, looked steadily and severely at Ralph, nodded his head once in 
a curt maaner which seemed to say there was a little more behind, and vanished. 
After a short interval he returned, and ushering Ralph into the presence of the 
two brothers, remained in the room himself. 

“‘T want to — to you, who spoke to me this morning,” said Ralph, 
pointing out with his finger the man whom he addressed. 

“T have no secrets from my brother Ned, or from Tim Linkinwater,” ob 
served Brother Charles quietly. 

“*T have,” said Ralph. 

“Mr. Nickleby, Sir,” said brother Ned, “the matter upon which my brother 
Charles called upon you this morning is one which is already perfectly well 
known to us three and to others besides, and must unhappily soon become 
known to a great many more. He waited upon you, Sir, this morning alone, 
as a matter of delicacy and consideration. We feel now that further delicacy 
and consideration would be misplaced, and if we confer together it must be as 
we are or not at all.”’ 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Ralph with a curl of the lip, “ talking in riddles 
would seem to be the peculiar forte of you two, and I suppose your clerk, like 
a prudent man, has studied the art also with a view to your good graces, Talk 
in company, gentlemen, in God’s name. I'll humour you.” 

‘‘ Humour!” cried Tim Linkinwater, suddenly growing very red in the face, 
‘He'll humour us! He’ll humour Cheeryble Brothers! Do you hear that? 
Do you hear him? Do you hear him say he'll humour Cheeryble Brothers ’” 

* Tim,”’ said Charles and Ned together, “ pray Tim, pray now don’t.”’ 

Tim, taking the hint, stifled his indignation as wellas he could and suffered it 
to escape through his spectacles, with the additional safety-valve of a short 
hysterical laugh now and then, which seemed to relieve him mightily. 

“ As nobody bids me to aseat,” said Ralph looking round, “I'll take one, for 
Iam fatigued with walking. And now if you please, gentlemen, I wish to 
know—I demand to know; I have the right—what you have to say to me which 


“You 


justifies such a tone as you have assumed, and that underhand interference in | 


my affairs which I have reason to suppose you have been practising. I tell you 
plainly, gentlemen, that little as I care for the opinion of the world (as the 
slang goes) I don’t choose to submit quietly to slander and malice. 
you suffer yourselves to be imposed upon too easily, or wilfully make yourselves 
parties to it, the result is the same, and in either case you can’t expect from 
plain man like myself much consideration or forbearance.” 

So coolly and deliberately was this said, that nine men out of ten, ignorant 
of the circumstances, would have supposed Ralph to be really an injured man. 
There he sat with folded arms; paler than usual certainly and sufficiently ill- 
favoured, but quite collected—far more so than the brothers or the exasperated 
Tim, and ready to face out the very worst. 

“ Very well, Sir,” said brother Charles. 
you ring the bell ?” 

“Charles, my dear fellow! stop one instani,’’ returned the other. 
be better for Mr. Nickleby and for our vbject that he should remain silent if he 
can, till we have said what we haveto say. I wish him to understand that.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” said brother Charles. 

Ralph smiled but made no reply. The bell was rung, the room-door opened ; 
@ man came in with a halting walk ; and, looking round, Ralph’s eyes met those 
of Newman Noggs. From that moment his heart began to fail him. 

“This is a good gen he said bitterly. “Oh! thisjs a good begin- 
ning. You are candid, honest, open-hearted, fair-dealing men! I always knew 
the real worth of such characters as yours! To tamper with a fellow like this, 
who would sell his soul (if he had one) for drink, and whose every word is a lie, 
—what men are safe if this is done’ Qh it’s a good beginning !”’ 

“T will speak,”’ cried Newman, standing on tiptoe to look over Tim's head, 
who had interposed to preventhim ‘Hallo, you Sir—old Nickleby—what 
do you mean when you talk of ‘a fellow like this?’ Who made me ‘a fellow 
like this?’ If I would sell my soul for drink, why wasn’t [ a thief, swindler, 
housebreaker, area sneak, robber of pence out of the trays of blind men’s dogs, 
rather than your drudge and packhorse? If my every word was a lie, why 
wasn’t [ a pet and favourite of yours? Lie! When did I ever cringe and 
fawn to you—eh ? Tell me that. I served you faithfully. I did more work 
because I was poor, and took more hard words from you because I despised 
you and them, then any man you could have got from the parish workhouse. 
Idid. Iserved you because I was proud; because I was a lonely man with 
you, and there were no other drudges to see my degradation, and because no- 
body knew better than you that | was aruined man, that I hadn't always been 


“Very well. Brother Ned, will 


what I am, and that 1 might have been better off if I hadn't been a fool and | 


fallen into the hands of you and others who were knaves. 
—eh?”’ 

“Gently,” reasoned Tim, “you said you wouldn’t ” 

“T said T wouldn't !” cried Newman, thrusting him aside, and moving his 
hand as Tim moved, so as to keep him at arm’s-length, “don’t tell me. Here, 
you Nickleby, don’t pretend not to mind me; it won't do, I know better. You 
were to'king of tampering just now. Who tampered with Yorkshire school- 
masters, and, while they sent the drudge out that he shouldn't overhear, forgot 
that suc great caution might render him suspicious, and that he might watch 
his master out at nights, and might set other eyes to watch the schoolmaster 
besides | Who tampered with a selfish father, urging him to sell his daughter 
to old Arthur Gride, and tampered with Gride too, and did so in the little office 
witha closet in the room ?”’ 

Ralph had put a great command upon himself, but he could not have s 
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, pressed a slight start. if he had been certain to be beheaded for it next mo- 
ment. s 
“ Aha!” cried Newman, “ you mind me now, do you? What first set this 
, fag to be jealous of his master’s actions, and to feel that if he hadn't crossed 
| him when he might, he would have been as bad as he, or worse? That mas- 
| ter’s cruel treatment of his own flesh and blood, and vile designs upon a young 
girl who interested even his broken-down, drunken, miserable hack, and made 
him linger in his service, in the hope of doing her some good (as, thank God, 
ke had done others once or twice before), when he would otherwise have re- 
lieved his feelings by pummelling his master soundly, and then going to the 
| Devil. He would—mark that; and mark this—that I’m here now because 
these gentlemen thought it best. When I sought them out (as I did—there 
was no tampering with me) I told them I wanted help to find you out, to trace 
| you down, io go through with what I had begun, to help the right; and that 
| when [ had done it, I'd burst into your room and tell you al’, face to face, man 
to man, and like a man. Now I’ve said my say, and let anybody else say theirs 
| and fire away.” 
| With this concluding sentiment, Newman Nogzs, who had been perpetually 
| sitting down and getting up again all through his speech which he had delivered 
| in a series of jerks, and who was, from the violent exercise and the excitement 
| combined, in a state of most intenze and fiery heat, became, without passing 
| through any intermediate stage, stiff, upright, and motionless, and so remained, 


staring at Ralph Nickleby with all his might and main. 
Ralph looked at him for an instant, and for an instant only; then waved his 
hand, and, beating the ground with his foot, said in a choking voice, 
| “Goon, gentlemen, goon. I'm patient, you see. There’s law to be had, 
there’s law. I shall call you to an account for this. ‘Take care what you say ; 
I shall make you prove it.” 

“The proof is ready,” returned Brother Charles, ‘quite ready to our hands. 
The man Snawley last night made a confession.” 

‘Who may ‘the man Snawley’ be,” returned Ralph, “and what may his 
‘confession’ have to do with my affairs ?” 

To this inquiry, put with a dogged inflexibility of manner which language 
cannot express, the old gentleman returned no answer, but went on to say that 
to show him how much they were in earnest, it would be necessary to tell him 
not only what accusations were made against him, but what proof of them they 
had, and how that proof had been acquired. ‘This laying open the whole ques- 
tion brought up Brother Ned, Tim Linkinwater, and Newman Noggs, all three 
at once, who, after a vast deal of talking together, and a scene of great confu- 
sion, laid before Ralph in distinct terms the following statement. , 

That Newman, having been solemnly assured by one not then producible, 
that Smike was not the son of Snawley, and this person having offered to make 
oath to that effect if necessary, they had by this communication been first led 
to doubt the claim set up, which they would otherwise have seen 110 reason to 
dispute, supported as it was by evidence which they had no power of disprov- 
ing. That once suspecting the existence of a conspiracy, they had no difficulty 
| in tracing back its origin to the mglice of Ralph and the vindictiveness and ava- 
rice of Squeers. That suspicion and proof being two very different things, 
they had been advised by a lawyer, eminent for his sagacity and acuteness in 
such practice, to resist the proceedings taken on the other side for the recovery 
of the youth as slowly and artfully as possible, and meanwhile to beset Snawley 
(with whom it was clearthe main falsehood must rest,) to lead him, if possible 
into contradictory and conflicting statements, to harass him by all available 
| means, and so to practise on his fears and regard for his own safety as to in- 

duce him to divulge the whole scheme, and to give up his employer and whom- 
soever else he could implicate. That all this had been skilfully done ; but that 
Snawley, who was well practised in the arts of low cunning and intrigue, had 
| successfully baffled all their attempts, until an unexpected circumstance had 
| brought him last 7 upon his knees. 
| It thus arose. hen Newman Noggs reported that Squeers was again in 
town, and that an interview of such secrecy had taken place between him and 
| Ralph that he had been sent out of the house, plainly lest he should overhear a 
| word, a watch was set upon the schoolmaster, in the hope that something might 
| be discovered which would throw some light upon the suspected plot. It be- 
| ing found, however, that he held no further communication with Ralph nor any 
with Snawley, and lived quite alone, they were completely at fault ; the watch 
| was withdrawn, and they would have observed his motions no longer, if it had 
| net sbappened that one night Newman stumbled unobserved upon him and 
Ralph in the street together. Following them, he discovered, to his great sur- 
| prise, that they repaired to various low lodging houses, and taverns kept by 
| broken gamblers, to more than one of whom Ralph was known, and were in pur- 
suit—so he found by inquiries when they had left—of an old woman, whose 
| description exactly tallied with that of deaf Mrs. Sliderskew. Affairs now 
| pearing to assume a more serious complexion, the watch was renewed with in- 
| creased vigilance ; an officer was procured who took up his abode in the same 
tavern with Squeers ; aud by him and Frank Cheeryble the footsteps of the un- 
conscious schoolmaster were dogged, until he was safely housed in the lodging 
at Lambeth. Mr. Squeers having shifted his lodging, the officer shifted his, 
| and, lying concealed in the same street, and, indeed, in the opposite house, 
| soon found that Mr. Squeers and Mrs. Sliderskew were in constant communi- 
cation. 

In this’ state of things Arthur Gride was appeaied to. The robbery, partly 
owing to the inquisitiveness of the neighbours, and partly to his own grief and 
rage, had long ago become known; but he positively refused to give his sanc- 
tion or yield any assistance to the old woman’s capture, and was seized with 
such a panic at the idea of being called upon to give evidence against her, that 
he shut himself up close in his house, and refused to hold communication with 
anybody. Upon this, the pursuers took counsel together, and, coming so near 
the truth as to arrive at the conclusion that Gride and Ralph, with Squeers for 
| their instrument, were negotiating for the recovery of some of the stolen papers 
| which would not bear the light, and might possibly explain the hints relative to 

Madeline which Newman had overheard, resolved that Mrs. Sliderskew should 
Ie taken into custody before she had parted with them, and Squeers too, if 

anything suspicious could be attached to him. Accordingly, a search-warrant 
being procured, and all prepared, Mr. Squeers’ window was watched, until his 
light was put out, and the time arrived when, as had been previously ascertain- 
| ed, he usually visited Mrs. Sliderskew. This done, Frank Cheeryble and New- 
| man stole up stairs to listen to their discourse, and to give the signal to the of- 
ficer at the most favourable time. At whatan opportune moment they arrived, 
how they listened, and what they heard, is already known to the reader. Mr. 
| Squeers, still half stunned, was hurried off with a stolen deed in his possession, 
and Mrs. Sliderskew was apprehended likewise. The information being prompt- 
| ly carried to Snawley that Squeers was in custody—he was not told for what— 
that worthy, first extorting a promise that he should be kept harmless, declared 
the whole tale concerning Smike to be a fiction and forgery, and implicated 
| Ralph Nickleby to the fullest extent. As to Mr. Squeers, he had that morning 
| undergone a private examination before a magistrate, and being unable to ac- 
| count satisfactorily for his possession of the deed or his companionship with 
| Mrs. Sliderskew, had been, with her, remanded for a week. 

All these discoveries were now related to Ralph circumstantially and in de- 
tail. Whatever impression they secretly produced, he suffered no sign of emo- 
tion to escape him, but sat perfectly still, not raising his frowning eyes from the 
| ground, and covering his mouth with his hand. When the narrative was con 
cluded, he raised his head hastily, as if about to speak, but on brother Charles 
resuming, fell into his old attitude again 

‘“T told you this morning,” said the old gentleman, laying his hand upon his 
brother’s shoulder, ‘ that Foene to you in mercy. How far you may be impli- 
cated in this last transaction, or how far the person who is now in custody may 
criminate you, you best know. But justice must take its course against the 
parties implicated in the plot against this poor, unoffending, injured lad. It is 
not in my power, or in the power of my brother Ned, to save you from the con- 
sequences’ The utmost we can do isto warn you in time, and to give you an 
opportunity of escapingthem. We would not like to have an o!d man like you 
| disgraced and punished by your near relation, nor would we have him forget, 
like you, all ties of blood and nature. We entreat you—brother Ned, you join 
me, I know, in this entreaty, and so Tim Linkinwater do you, although you 
pretend to be an obstinate dog, Sir, and sit there frowning as if you didn’t—we 
entreat you to retire from London, to take shelter in some place where you will 
be safe from the consequences of these wicked designs, and where you may 
have time, Sir, to atone for them, and to become a better man.” 

** And do you think,” returned Ralph, rising, with the sneer of a devil, * and 
do you think you will so easily crush me? Do you think that a hundred well- 
arranged plans, or a hundred suborned witnesses, or a hundred false curs at my 
| heels, er a hundred canting speeches full of oily words, will move me? I thank 
you for disclosing your schemes, which I am now prepared for. You have not 
the man to deal with that you think; try me, and remember that I spit upon 
| your fair words and false dealings, and dare you—provoke you—taunt you—to 

do to me the very worst you can.” 
Thus they parted for that time ; but the worst had not come yet. 


| —— 
EMILY ; OR, THE UNEXPECTED MEETING. 
BY THEODORE HOOK, EsQ. 
Tt would bea waste of time to endeavor to describe the personal charms of 











the amiable and accomp|ished girl who is destined to be the heroine of this 
| brief story. Let the reader embody her attractions, and bring them to his view, 
) by imagining her the yery counterpart or fac-simile rather of his most es- 


| teemed favored. Having established this stanéard of beauty in his imagination, 
ihe has only te give her—to use a jeweller’s phrasc—a mind and accomplish- 
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ments ‘“ to match,” and he will have formed a tolerably fair estimate of the 
qualities and qualifications of Miss Emily Langley. 

To say—which please to recollect is the truth—that Emily Langley and her 
mother placed far above those cares of this world, which are incidental to po- 
verty, or even a state of very moderate competence, lived in the neighborhood 
of a prosperous and well-populated country-town, in a “ cottage of gentility,” 
with no sorrows to afflict, no difficulties to excite them, in an exceedingl 
lady-like manner, is but to speak truth. Their residence would have af- 
forded a popular auctioneer of high imaginative powers, ample matter for his 
eloquence; their carriages were well appointed; their house bien montée ; 
and, as the most competent judges in the neighborhood decided, the wines 
were even better than those with which the cellars of widow ladies are usually 
stored. 

These last words may lead to a discussion which would, perhaps, be here 
somewhat premature—they infer that Mrs. Langley was a widow. Now, strange 
as it my appear, intimate as were the terms upon which this emiable lady and 
her daughter lived with all the best families in the neighborhood, nobody—not 
even the apothecary of the village knew whether she were a widow or not. Her 
carriages were perfectly plain, her plate bore merely a cipher; but as she 
herself never volunteered any information on the subject, and as her neighbours 
were quite satisfied that every thing was right and proper—not only because 
Mrs. Langley was exceedingly agreeable, and was constantly giving particular- 
ly pleasant parties ; but because, very soon after her arrival in the neighbor- 
hood, the Bishop of Bridgewater and his wife, and the four Miss Langshawes— 
their tall, pale, thin, and accomplished daughters, paid her a visit, and remained 
her guests for five days, nobody, upon the plea of either friendship or candor, or 
good nature, ventured to make any enquiries upon the subject. 

The moment the Bishop of Bridgewater became her visiter, the rector of 
Busfield was too happy to make Mrs. Langley’s intimate acquaintance. The 
curate was most attentive ; and a few contributions to a fancy fair, held for the 
purpose of raising funds for repairing the church, rendered her and her daughter 
exceedingly popular with the quieter and more sober portion of the neighboring 
population. 

Her daughter—there again—was Miss Langley her daughter? Emily was 
exceedingly fair, Mrs. Langley remarkably brown; one had blue eyes that 
seemed to melt inall the softness of Knellerism; the other black sharp orbs, 
that seemed to dart into one as she spoke. 

“ Garrick, sir,”’ said some one to Wewitzer, the actor,—‘ Garrick’s eye can 
pierce through a deal board.” 

‘‘T presume, sir,” said Wewitzer, “that is what is called a gimlet-eye.” 

Now, although Mrs. Langley’s eyes were equally removed from the Garrick 
and the gimlet, there is no question but that her eyes were “ piercers ;” and 
when occasion served, she seemed any thing but atyro in the management of 
them. It was in this feature, especially and peculiarly, she differed from her 
daughter ; but in the drawing-room, over the fire-place, there hung the portrait 
of a gentleman, painted, as it should appear, some five-and-twenty years ago, in 
whose countenance the visiters at Beaulieu Lodge contrived to trace a resem- 
blance tothe daughter; for although, as I have already said, every body was 
perfectly satisfied of the propriety and respectability of the ladies, especially 
with a bishop as a guarantee, 1t was not in the nature of things that people 
could go and call, and dine, and sup, and dance at Beaulieu, without feeling a 
little anxiety to know something more about its inhabitants. 

One day Miss Scoop, a maiden lady in blue silk, made a desperate dash as 
regarded the picture ; for, having got Emily all to herself, standing before the 
fire-place, over which it was pendent, she all at once, and apropos to nothing, 
said,— 

‘Ts that your *pa’s picture, Miss Langley?” 

“Oh dear no!” said Emily, bursting into a fit of laughing, violent enough to 
induce Miss Scoop to fancy she had done something exceedingly ridiculous ; 
so she just twisted her neck, and poked out her chin, and drew it back again, 
and said, ‘‘umph,” in a tone meant to be expressive of pleasure and self-satis- 
faction. Emily turned from her and walked away, and Miss Scoop's next little 
grunt was unequivocally indicative of her belief, that Miss Langley, after all, 
was an exceedingly ill-bred miss ; besides, murmured the immaculate scare- 
crow, ‘‘if it isn’t her ’pa, I should like to know who it really zs.” 

The reader can hardly suppose it possible that, moving in society as swe | 
did, surrounded as she was by all the agrémens of life, fair and accomplished, 
too, she should, even if unwon, have, up to this period of her existence, re- 
mained unwooed. Oh! dear no. She counted several suitors in her train, 
several of whom were officers of the regiment quartered in the neighboring 
town ; and one or two sons of county gentlemen, whose names, unknown to 
London fame, stood exceedingly high ia their own district ; but Emily seemed 
indifferent to all—gay, kind, and agreeable, she dispensed her smiles equally, 
sang the songs she was asked to sing, danced with all who asked her, without 
preference, favor, or affection, and, in short, was a general favorite—her own 
playfulness and ingenuousness of manner keeping all her followers at an almost 
equal distance. 

In the midst, however, of this gaiety and good-humor, it was not difficult to 
perceive that one person who visited at Beaulieu was preferred before all others ; 
but he was not to be found or numbered amongst the gay bevy most in the habit 
of flirting and fluttering about the house. Mrs. Langley was aware of this pre- 
ference—so was its object—and strange to say, as the conviction of its existence 
strengthened in his mind, the rarer became his visits to the lodge. 

Emily, who had no disguise from her mother, and who saw no cause, and 
knew no reason why she should conceal her feelings of esteem for the person in 
question, spoke upon the subject to Mrs. Langley, and told her that she thought 
it exceedingly strange that Alfred Sherwood came so seldom to see them. 

‘“« Emily,” said Mrs. Langley, “‘ thy wish was father to that thought.’ I have 
watched—I have seen you, when Alfred has been here—he knows I have— 
nay, Emily, I have spoken to him on the subject i 

** Spoken to him!” said Emily. 

‘“‘ Yes, dearest,” said Mrs. Langley; “it was my duty—my most important 
duty. Of all men living—of all created beings—Alfred Sherwood is the last— 
the very last, on whom you should bestow a thought.” 

“ What!” said Emily ; ‘has he committed any crime? 
been dishonorable ?” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Langley, shaking her head sorrowfully. 

“‘T thought not,” said Emily; “I was sure he could have done nothing to 
disgrace or degrade himself. Besides, is he not the constant companion of 
those whose honor is as dear to them as life !” 

“ True, true,”’ said her mother ! “‘ but there are secrets, Emily, in all families, 
Sherwood is aware of the reason which exist for your separation. Hence his 
lengthened absence.” 

** Did my father 

“Hush, hush!” said Mrs. Langley, laying her finger on her lip, as if to 
command the silence of the animated girl; ‘I have told you, dearest child, that 
you shall know all. Each hour as it flies brings you nearer to the discovery of 
the mystery which hangs over you. Every day I expect to receive the intelli- 
gence which will empower me to tell you everything, and as you know, dearest, 
the release will be to me a happy one.” 


“‘T care for no discovery,” said Emily, “if it involves my eternal separation 
from Alfred Sherwood. Do not suppose, my dearest mother, that the affection 
I feel for hign is that of a giddy girl, fallen, as the phrase is, in love with a young 
officer. No, indeed. My regard for him is founded on an esteem for his hig 
qualities—the nobleness of his character—the variety of his accomplishments 
—the sweetness of his temper—I feel towards him asa sister.” 

“ Merciful heaven!” exclaimed Mrs. Langley. “My child, no more of this. 
The day will soon come—all will be explained. Here, here are visitors. Come, 
come, let us go to meet them; but let me implore you, do not let us recur to 
this subject unti! J propose it. Rely upon me, it shall not be long first.” 

Emily felt, of course, bound to obey; but, as the promise that she should 
‘know all” had frequently been made before—although not with reference to 
Alfred Sherwood—she did not give quite such implicit credit to the maternal as- 
surance as to the brevity of the time to come as it might have been quite duti- 
tiful to do. ‘ 

Swift says, “It isa miserable thing to live in suspense—it is the life of a 
spider.” Poor Emily Longley was well qualified to judge of the aptness of the 
figure ; for there is no denying that everything connected with her seemed in- 
volved in mystery. Even the portrait over the fire-place was to her a mystery ; 
and when she burst into the wild, hysterical laugh which shocked Miss Scoop so 
much, it was rather by way of avoiding an explanation which she could not 
give, than snubbing an inquiry to which she was able to make any satisfactory 
reply. 

That Mrs. Langley’s words and manner—especially the latter———upon the 
occasion just noticed, sank deep inte Emily’s mind, there can be no doubt. In 
fact, interested as she was about Alfred, and everything connected with him, she 
resol ved—mutinonsly, perhaps—to avail herself of the very first opportunity of 
speaking to him upon the subject of the hurried conversation which had taken 
place between her and her mother 

The casual visit of the neighbors, whom Mrs. Langley saw approaching them, 
occupied more of Emily’s time than attention—her thoughts were not with 
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them, and to appear interested in their conversation required a considerable ef- 
fort; it seemed to her as if they never would go, and yet amongst them were 
two of her favorite female friends. So that it was clear that Alfred Sherwood 
was an object of greater importance to her than she would have believed half 
an hour before the mysterious warning of her mother had induced the apprehen- 


sion of losing him 
In the evening of this day there was a public ball given, as the phrase 





goes, at so much per head, at the Town-hall, and where, of course, Emily was 
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expected to be present—in tact, Mrs. Langley was one of the Jadies pat: oness: s 
ae would be impossible for her or her daughter to be absent—never before, 
this day had Emily staid to consider whether she should meet Alfred— 
never before did - feel apprehensive of encountering him ;—that she liked 
him, esteemed him, enjoyed his society, and admired his accomplishments, she 
was conscious; but, until she was told there was danger in their association, 
she never properly estimated the sacrifice which the relinquishment of bis com- 
pany and conversation involved. 

After the protracted visitation had actually ended, and the friends were gone. 
Emily anc her mother were again left together alone. The poor anxious girl, 
who would have given the world to bring back the conversation to the only sub- 
ject which now engrossed her thoughts, saw with pain, that of all topics, in the 
round of remark or observation upon which Mrs. Langley seemed ready to 
touch, that was clearly the very one which she not only wished, but was re- 
solved most scrupulously to avoid; this studied evasion was not lost upon the 
daughter, who rather contented herself, under the circumstances, inasmuch as, 
although her undisguised avowal of a preference for the young gentleman had 
caused an exclamation on the part of mamma, and an abrupt implied prohibition 
against speaking of him again, nothing had transpired on the part of her anxious 
parent, which could be construed into a mandate not to speak ¢o him, and 
knowing her mother’s character and conduct too well to apprehend, for a mo- 
ment, that she would run the risk of causing a “* scene ”’ in the ball-room, Emily 
satisfied herself with the resolution to treat Alfred as she had always treated 
him, and dance with him as usual, if, as usual, he should ask her. 

All these resolutions, however judiciously framed, were nevertheless destined 
to be of no avail. The ladies went to the ball, and there were all the moons of 
the neighborhood—as the Persian Princes call our ladies, and all the dandies, 
rural and military ; even the curate was there, but no Alfred Sherwood ; in vain 
did Emily’s eyes wander over the motley group ; in vain did they glance towards 
the door of the room, which opening, or rather closing with a weight, fully an- 
nounced the entrance of each new coming visitor in the most inharmonious man- 
ner. Midnight came, but not the one she watched and wished for. 

Every officer of the distinguished corps to whose safe keeping the respectable 
inhabitants of the town, in the hall of which they were assembled in peace and 
security, was present, and each in his turn solicited the honor of Emily's hand ; 
but no—her head ached, besides, she had sprained her ankle in stepping out of 
the carriage—in fact, she could not dance 

This disinclination and refusal were not lost upon her mother, who endeavored 
to persuade, and then rally, her out of her laziness, or indifference, or ill-nature, 
but who with difficulty assumed the gaiety necessary to the performance of the 
part which she had assigned to herself; in fact, the hours seemed longer than 
hours ever were, until, at last, the supper was announced, which, with a consi- 
derable number of the company, was the most agreeable part of the evening's 
performance. 

This occurrence would have been a charming opportunity for the escape of 
the ladies, but the carriage had not been ordered till the usual time, and poor 
Emily was forced to undergo the persecuting civilities of a Captain Lillycrop, 
who having failed in all his efforts to induce her to dance, endeavored to get 
her into good homor by loading her plate with the wing of an admantine chicken, 
and filling her glass with gooseberry wine, furnished to the guests as champagne. 
All, however, was vain; the captain's assiduities were all wasted ; and the 
moment escape was possible the surrowing, disappointed girl hurried away from 
what was a scene of galety to others, but which in her mind was associated 
with other days, or nights, too painfully to be endured even with indifference. 

As Emity and her mother returned homewards, both ladies appeared particu- 
larly taciturn—a very brief observation on the dullness of the evening, the 
smallness of the party, and a sweeping censure upon all the accessories, such as 
lights, supper, and music, coustituted the conversation. Mrs. Langley did not 
inquire why Emily had declined dancing, nor even whether the sprain of her 
ankle, of which the effects were not visible as she stepped into the carriage, 
was better ; in fact, there was a gloom hanging over them—a sort of mistrust- 
fulness. One thing alone was certain, neither the cause of Alfred-Sherwood’s 
absence from the ball, nor even his * once familiar name ” was mentioned during 
their drive. 

The mother and daughter separated for the night, not as they usually sepa- 
rated ; hitherto, although Emily had been for several years aware that, at some 
period of her life, disclosures were to be made to her which would conduce to 
alter her position in society very considerably; still, as her mother’s conduct 
was invariably kind and affectionate, and she kad been given to understand that 
the change to be operated by the development of the secret with which she was 
mixed up, whatever it might be, would be advantageous to her in a Wolldly 
point of view, she never allowed herself to be agitated or irritated. or even 
anxious upon the point ; but Mrs. Langley’s mysterious exclamation, as alluding 
to Alfred, did prey upon her mind—what it could mean, or by what particular 
feeling it was excited, she could not imagine. But, after a long consultation 
with her pillow during a sleepless night, she resolved to terminate this new 
solicitude, and know the worst at once. Yes; the next noon should not pass 
away without an appeal to her fond, indulgent parent upon the su bject. 

Our poor heroine—if Emily Langley may venture to lav claim to euch a cha- 
racter—tired out with thinking, and wondering, and wishing, and hoping, and 
fearing, and doubting, and imagining, at length fell asleep; nor did she awake 
until the clocs had stricken eleven. Her faithful abigail had more than once 
ventured on tiptoe into the bed-room, but her young mistress heard her not, nor { 
did the soubrette deem it prudent to disturb her after the futigues of the pre- 
‘ceding evening. 

At length the well-known bell summoned Grindle to her lady’s toilette, and 
Emily's first question was whether mamma was up, or had breakfasted ; to 
which Grindle replied in the affirmative, and added to her answers a bit of infor- 
mation which not a little startled the young lady. 

“ Your ’ma has breakfasted,” said Grindle, ‘‘and had a visitor to breakfast 
with her.” 

“A visitor?’ said Emily. 

“Yes, miss,” said Grindle, “and such a visitor as never did I see in this 
house. He was here by half-past nine—brought a letter which ‘ must be,’ as 
he said, ‘delivered instantly to Mrs. Langley.’ [took him for a watchman, and 
Elkins fancied he was a bear. He was wrapped up in a huge thick coat, with 
fur all over it |Z never saw such a man in my born days.” — 

** And did he breakfast with mamma!” asked Emily. 

“‘ Yes, miss,” said Grindle, ‘‘ the moment she had read the letter she desired 
to have breakfast prepared directly. Up she got, dressed in no time, and in less 
than half an hour after the arrival of the visitor, there she was, walking up and 
down the terrace, talking to him like anything. Then, however, he had taken 
off his great-coat, and looked a great deal less like a bear than he did before.” 

“ But,” said Emily, “‘ you had better bring me my breakfast here. Grindle. 
I do not want to intrude myself upon mamma’s visitors. You can tell her, af- 
terwards, that | am up, and have breakfasted in my room, so that if she desires 
my company I shall be ready to attend her, and if she do not, why I need not 
present myself.” 

“Very well, miss,”’ said Grindle. ‘ Who the stranger is, I, of course 
don’t know, and cannot guess; but since he has been here, your ’ma has sent, 
off two messengers, in different directions. I tried all | could to find out where 
they were gone to, because I thought, miss, you would like to hear ; but I could 
not succeed.” 

“ Well,” said Emily, “1 can do exceedingly well without you ; so go and get 
the breakfast, and I shall be ready to go down, if I am summoned ” 

Grindle lost no time in obeying these commands, and Emily was left to 
fancy who the stranger could be, and what his business. It was certainly not 
unnatural, as she was aware that her future destiny was clouded in mystery, 
that she should associate the new arrival with circumstances connected with 
herself. 

While finishing her toilette, and thinking over everything that she had ever 
heard her mother say, in order to account for the arrival of this ‘‘ rugged Rus- 
sian bear,”’ she passed near one of the windows of her dressing-rooi, and hap- 
pening accidentally, almost mechanically, to look through it, beheld, to her utter 
astonishment, Alfred Sherwood himself, pacing backwards end forwards upon 

the lawn immediately beneath. 

This sight startled her infinitely more than the news Grindle had imparted 
with regard to the stranger. What on earth could Alfred be doing! Surely 
he had not taken the desperate resolution of avowing an affection for her, which 
she scarcely doubted that he felt. No—that could not be. Why, if so, absent 
himself from the ball! She drew back, so as to remain unseen, but still com- 
manding a view of the promenade which he had selec'ed. She was no: 
destined to observe him for any great length of time—he was almost im- 
mediately summoned into the house by one of the servants, and vanished from 
her sight. 

“ Why, Grindle,” said Emily to her maid, as she entered the room with the 

breakfest, ** Mr. Sherwood is here !” 

* Yes, miss,” said Grindle. ‘I found that out. He wassent for. One o! 
the messengers went after him. Only think !” 

Emily did think—a thousand thoughts filled her mind. It was impossible 
but that she must be somehow mixed up in this extraordinary movement — 
Breakfast was out of the question, her whole anxietv was to have her readines- 
to make her appearance down-stairs, whenever desired, announced as soon a+ 
possible. She could not doubt but that a crisis was at hand. 

To the message thus transmitted, mamma's answer was, that she would se: 
her directly, if she would come down into the breskfast-parlour. She did nv! 
long pause before she obeyed the invitation. 





ig under cousiderable excitewent. Emily .a. 10 ner aud kissed her cheek as 
usual, and her kiss was returned warmly aud affectionately. 

** My love,” said Mrs. Langley, ‘‘ you must prepare for a journey immediate- 
ly—at least for what would have been called a journey, even twenty years since, 
before those wonderful annihilators of time and space, railroads, were invented.” 

“A journey?” said Emily. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Langley, “ you will require very little luggage, 
our stay where we are going will not exceed two days—give directions to 
Grindle, who will go with you, and then return to me; you will find me on 
the terrace.” 

Emily did as she was bidden; but she could not help wondering whither 
they were going at soshorta notice, and at the absence of any observation on 
the part ef her mother, as to the arrival of the stranger or the proximity of 
Sherwood. Having given her orders, she proceeded to the terrace, as she had 
been desired, where, seated on a bench under the verandah which opened upon 
it, she beheld ber mother and an elderly man; gentleman she could scarcely 
call him, although the relative position to her parent which he occupied gave 
him a claim, if not aright, to the distinetion. 

As she approached, the stranger started up, and, raising his eyes to heaven, 
exclaimed, ** What a likeness, ‘tis she herself!” 

‘* This, my dear,’ said Mrs. Langley, presenting her daughter to the visiter, 
“is a very old friend ofour family—Mr. Slangerman: he remembers you an 
infant.” 

Emily blushed and looked confused ; the old gentleman took her hand and 
pressed it to his hps, respectfully but fervencly—he, too, was evidently over- 
come by his feelings. 

‘** T never saw any resemblance so strong,” said he, after the lapse of a few 
minutes, ** never!” and the tears ran down his cheeks. 

* Emily,” said Mrs. Langley, seemingly anxious to remove her from a scene 
which she feared would be too exciting for her nerves, ‘ go, dear, and hurry 
your maid ; we must be punctual; I will come to you in a moment.”’ 

Ewily obeyed ; but, as she passsd along, her eyes in vain roved in search of 
Sherwood. Was he to be of the party?’ Who was sne so like? Who was the 
old gentleman? Where were they going. and why ! 

To some of these questions she was destined very soou to obtain replies. 
She had scarcely reached her room before Mrs. Langley was beside ber 

‘** Where in the name of wonder, mamma,” said Emily, *“ are we going to!” 

‘* Our present journey is to Liverpool,” sai¢ Mrs. Langley ; * our stay there 
will be short. On! Emily, my beloved Emily, the moment has arrived—I 
knew it must—I ought to have been prepared—but I kuow, I am sure, quite 
sure, I shall not be loved the less ” 

*“Oh! mother, mother !”’ sobbed the agitated girl, terrified at the emotion of 
her affectionate companion. ‘* What does this mean?” 

“ Emily,” said Mrs. Langley, gazing steadily on her features and endeavoring 
to exert all her energies, ‘1 am Nor your mother.” 

These words, uttered with firmness and solemnity, struck deep into pvor 
Emily’s heart. 

‘** Not my mother ?" said she, almost unconscious of the repetition. 

** No,” said Mrs. Langley ; let me implore you, be firm, be calm—we shall 
never be separated —you will know all this afternoon; come to my heart, my 
dearest girl, and be henceforth the kind, affectionate, dutiful child I have ever 
found you.” 

** But tell me,” said Emily. 

** Nothing more here,”’ replied Mrs. Langley. ‘ He that must tell yon all, is 
sick and ill at Liverpool, just landed from America, where for thirteen years he | 
has lived a life of pain and sorrow. You are destined to be happy, let that con- 
tent you—I can tell no more.” 

Emily stood like one bewildered—the necessity of action roused her frorn | 
her amazement, and the hurrying and bustling of Grindle afforded her a sort of | 
equivocal relief from the tumult of her brain. 

Hurrying, as she was directed to do, she saw the carriages driven round 
which were to take them to the station whence they were to embark on the 
railroad ; she hastily locked her writing-desk, and jewel-case, and having cast a 
hasty look rouud her room, hastened down the stairs, at the foot of which, she | 
encountered Alfred Sherwood, looking as pale as death, and absolutely trem- | 
bling with agitation , 

She held out her hand to him—he took it, but in a manner so different from | 
that which had befere marked his feelings towards her, that she could not but | 
enquire the cause of the alteration. 

‘* What is the meaning of this!’ said she. 


’ 








spot where she was standing, and on turning round, found the old stranger 

* The carriages, Miss Emily, are waiting.” 

The surprise which this ‘ manual exercise’ caused ber, seemed likely to pro- 
duce something like a remonstrance; but Mrs. Langley, who was close behind 
her, put an end to all further parley, by observing that ‘indeed they should be 
too lare ’ 

‘*Mr Sherwood,” said the venerable stranger, ‘* you can go on the box.” 

Alfred bowed obedience to the suggestion, which sounded exceedingly like 
an order, and brought up the rear of the procession, which moved across the 
hall to the door, a spectacle of amazement to the servants, both those who 
were to be of the travelling party, and those who were not. 

** Remember,” said Mrs. Langley to the butler, as she stepped into the ba- 
rouche, ‘* we shall dine at seven precisely on Thursday, we shall be eight.” 
These were her parting injunctions ; by her side in the barouche, sat Emily, 
opposite them the stranger, and although the fourth seat was vacant, Alfred 
mounted the box as he directed. The pony pheton followed with two maids 
and one footman, and the luggage, which as the party were in “ light marching 
order,” was not exceedingly cumbersome. 

Away they went—there was not much conversatien in the barouche—the 
stranger was not aware that Mrs. Langley had broken one part of the great se- 
cret to Emily, upon whom, his eyes continued riveted during the drive. Emily 
informed of one fact connecied with herself—the most important and astonish 
ing, without preparation, explanation, or qualification, could trink of nothing 
else ; except, mdeed, the equally inexplicable appearance of Alfred, aud the 
treatment which he seemed to endure. 

Thus wrapped in meditation, the party reached the station: they were in ex- 
cellent time, they debarked from the carriages, which were ordered to be there 
to receive thein at six o'clock on the Thursday, and such 1s the admirable punc- 
tuality of the railroad arrangements, that within one minute or less of the ap- 
pointed time the almost vital breath of the impetuous engine was heard svorting 
through the air, and in less than a quarter of an bour from their arrival at the 
station. the whole of the party, agitated as they were by a thousand contending 
feelings, were flying through the air at the rate of 23 miles an hour. 

Daring this rapid progress, Mrs. Langley resolu'ely refused to enter into any 
conversation on the subject of their journey, well assured that it would be pro- 
ductive of the worst effects upon Emily, in a place, and under circumstances, 
where she would be without the means of soothing or reviving her. The 
stranger still gazed on the beautiful girl, and Alfred, who was seated next Mrs 
Langley, appeared in some degree to have recovered his spirits, although his 
eyes remained downcast and bis brow contracted. 

The speed at which they proceeded seemed to excite in the stranger an anx- 
iety to address the fair girl who evidently absorbed all his attention; and at 
length after an apparent struggle with his feelings, he laid his hand upon hers, 
and in a subdued tone ot voice said, 

“ Dearest, best-beloved of human beings, a few short hours will restore you 
to him, who—” 

At this moment, a noise louder than the crashing of thunder, burst over their 
devoted heads—a shout of horror, the screams of agony and fear filled the air, 
and in an instant a concussion, irresistibly vieleni, shivered the carriage in 
which the auxious travellers were seated, into atons, and whirled the passen- 
gers down the precipitous embankment on which they were travelling, into the 
depths of the valley below. Fourteen of the vehicles shared a similar fate, ard 
the green sward was covered with the mutilated bodies and scattered limbs ot 
the unfortunate victims—nor was this the extent of the mischief. He to whoin 
the unhappy creatures were hurrying to relieve his mind, too anxious to reay) 
the harvest of havpiness which was ripe and ready for bis hand. aud finding 
himself better in health, had quitted Livervool in the hopes of anticipating their 
departure from Beaulieu. By some unaccountable circumstance, covunected 
with the switches, or the rails, or the sleepers. or something else, the up train 
had come in contact with the train travelling downwards—each set of carriages 
~uff red nearly in an equal degree, and by this “ unexpected meeting.”’ the r ad- 
er, in common with the inhabitants of the village in which Beaulieu stands, and 
of the town which it overlooks, and the rest of the world unimersally, are left in 

o'al ignorance of the history of Mrs Langley, and of all the circumstances 
connected with it. 

This is to be deeply lamented—but still as far as the accident itself goes 
here is every reason for consolation—no * blame whatever could be attached 
to any person connected with the railroad ; and moreover, the mutilated re 
vains of the respective ladies and geutlemen who suffered were caretully col 
ected, and interred the following day in the catacombs of ove of the popula 
oint-stock company cemeteries, which ** commands a beautiful view of the 
sutrounding country, and to and from which, there are omnibusses going and 
eturning every half-hour in the day—fare sixpence, inside.” 

——————— 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF WI! LIAM HAUFF. 


| 
holding ber by the arm, saying, in the mildest tone, | 
| 





hen she entered the room she found Mrs. Langley alone, evidently labor- 


The theatre was crowded ; a singer who had been recently engsged, was to 


Before Alfred could reply, Emily fuund herself gently withdrawn from the | 


play Don Juan. The pit heaved like a restless sea, and over the dark mass 
were seen sparkling the brilliant plumes and head-dresses of the ladies. The 
boxes had never exhibited so splendid a display, there having been at the com- 
mencement of the season a general mourning, which had been succeeded by the 
dazzling colors of rich turbans, waving plumes, and variegated shawls. The 
diadem of that brilliant circle, however, was an elegant and lovely girl who, 
with kindness and affability in every look, now graced the royal box. One re- 
gretted that her lineage was so lolty, for that fresh bloom—that bright serene 
brow—that inviting mouth—those pure mild eyes, were all formed for love, and 
not for cold respect. Her whole mien was in perfect keeping with her simple 
natural beauty. She seemed to have resigned all artificial ornament to the 
haughty circle that surrounded her. 

‘* What sprightliness and beauty!” said a stranger to the Russian ambassa- 
dor, who stood near him, and was looking at her through an opera-glass ; * and 
yet can all this be but amask—can she feel, feel bitterly—can she possibly,” 
continued he, while he addressed the lady of the ambassador, ‘‘ can she at this 
moment be suffering under ill-starred love ?”’ 

** Believe me, what I told you is true. She loves® loves passionately, one 
beneath her own high station. Why do you wonder that a princess, reared from 
her youth to have a strict regard to appearances, should be artful enough to con- 
ceal so improper a penchant trom the eyes of the world? Her favorite is now 
not far distant from her.”’ 

The overture was drawing to a close; the notes pealed louder and louder 
from the orchestra; and the eyes of the spectators were directed with intense 
interest towards the curtain, to catch the first glimpse of the new Don Juan. 
The stranger, however, in the box of the Russian envoy, had no ear for the 
music of Mozart, no eye for the splendor of the scene. He saw only the lovely 
girl, who was now more interesting to him than ever, since he had been informed 
that her bosom was not altogether a stranger to secret love. The eyes of So- 
phia roamed through the whole extent of the crowded theatre. ‘* What, if she 
is looking out for her beloved,” thought the stranger; ‘‘ what, if her eyes thus 
glance along the benches to greet him with a stolen smile, a gentle inclination 
of the head, any one of the thousand tokens with which secret love knows so 
well how to bless and bewitch a favorite object!” Suddenly a slight blush 
passed over Sophia's features, she moved herchaira little towards one side, and 
more than once threw a rapid glance at the door of the box. It was throwa 
open; a tall handsome young man entered, and took his station by the side of 
the mother of the pimcess. Sophia looked with well-feigned indifference at 
him through her glass; but the stranger shrewdly read in her eyes language 
which revealed that the person who had then entered the box was the happy 
man. He could not see his face, but the figure and air of the young man were 
not, he thought, unknown to him The princess was drawn into conversation 
by her mother ; the young man turned round, and the exclamation, ‘“* My God ! 
Count Zroniensky!” burst involuntarily from the stranger. The ambassado: 
started with alarm, whilst his irritated lady seized her guest by his hands, and 
as she pulled him down upon his seat, whispered into his ear—“ For heaven's 
seke don’t affront us— every one stares at us.’’ The stranger kept his eyes in- 
tently fixed on the royal box. He saw the Count engaged in conversation with 
the princess and the other ladies. Ever and anon he stole glances at Sophia, 
which she eagerly met and returned. ‘The curtain rose, and the Count retired 
from the box. ‘The stranger whispered to the ambassador that he had served 
with the Count m the Polish Lancers, and that he knew him to be a brave sol- 
dier and a distinguished officer. The ambassador was silent ; indeed, neither 
party seemed inclined to prolong the conversation. The ambassador proposed 
couducting the foreigner to the roval box, for the purpose of introducing him to 
the royal party In passing along the corridor, the latter felt his blood move 


| more rapidly atthe thought of being in the immediate presence of one whose 


love-story was so interesting to him. He was received most graciously by the 
duchess, who presented him to the princess Sophia. The name of ‘ Larun,” 
which she now heard, was familiar to her ears. She recollected that she had 
heard of his having served in the French army. She kept her eyes steadily 
fixed on the Major, who at once understood her meaning, and that she must 
have received her formation from the Count 

* Pray be umpire betwixt iny daughter and myself,” said the duchess; ‘‘ you 
are a stranger, and therefore must be impartial. Say, then, may there not be 
some secret power in nature, which requires but to be called forth in wantonness 


of spirit to prove fatal? Listen to the facts There is a very beautiful opera, 
‘ Othello,” which [ once saw performed abroad, but here we cannot have it rep- 
resented, on account of an absurd story, which nobody now-a-days thinks of 


belheving.”’ 

* Don't talk in that way,” said the princess ; ‘I know the facts, and [ shud- 
der when I think of them.” 

“Othello,” continved her mother, ‘‘ was for the first time performed about 
fifteen years ago. There was a tradition—nobody knows its origim—that, on 
‘Othello’ being performed, some terrible event would take place. The play had 
not for a long ‘ime been represented, and nothing occurred. Ultimately, how- 
ever, it was again brought upon the stage, and again it was followed by a shock- 
ing catastrophe. Then the drama was cast as an opera; but the Moor was deaf 
to the charms of music. The opera was performed, and with the same dreadful 
result.” 

**] can give you,” said the major ironically, “an instance of a similar kind 
from my own personal history. | had an old maiden aunt, and a very disagreea- 
ble, mysterious sort of personage she was. In childhood we called her our 
‘plume aunt,’ because she wore a large black feather in her bonnet. Well, 
there was a tradition in the family abuut the lady, precisely as there is in your 
own about ‘Othello,’ that whenever our ‘plume aunt’ made her appearance, 
one or other of us should fall sick. To be sure, we laughed and joked—bu‘ 
still the sickness came.” 

The princess smiled. ‘TI must,’’ said she, to the manifest dissatisfaction of 
her mother—*] must once more hear Desdemona’s dying notes, although I my- 
self should be the sacrifice.” 

The introduction to the second act was now begun. The stranger quitted 
the box. He looked roand for the ambassador, but he was gone. He was 
standing in the passage uncertain which way to turn, when he feltt some one 
grasp him warmly by the hand. He looked round, and recognised the count 
A shade of deep melatcholy clouded his handsome countenance, there was 4 
wild and shifting glance in his eves, and his lips were compressed as if in agony 
His frank and winning smile had been exchanged for a sullen discontented ex- 
pression of countenance. The most striking feature was one of dark suspicion ; 
and the faint streaks of red that still colored his cheeks were but the faded tints 
of the bloom of youth. ut in spre of these ravages of time and misfortune, 
there was quite enough of attraction left to justify the partiality of the princess 

** Why gaze so closely?” said he, afier a pause; *‘do you expect to trace the 
events of old times in the lines of mv countenance? “Tis all mvain. I have 
changed with the color of my life. My heart—why, I only know that I have a 
he rt from this dreadful throbbing.” 

* Nay,” continued his friend. in a jocular tore, what connexion is there be- 
tween this throbbing and the charms of a certain lady, the favorite daughter e! 
the house of ——?” : 

The count instantly changed color. He pressed the hand of his old friend 
closely in his own “ Hush!” he whispered, “ silence for heaven’s sske—not 
a syllable on that subject’ let us step aside. 1s the liaison suspected, major 1” 
The major repeated the hints that had been thrown out at the opera by the wife 
of the ambassador. 

The coun! stood motionless and mute for some minutes. He was obviously 
laboring under a violent internal struggle By an effort he recovered his self- 
command. He begyved the loan of a hundred napoleons His request was in- 
stantly gratified. It was not till the following morning that the count com- 
municated to his friend the promise which he had made to the princess, to 
use all his influence to have “Othello” once more performed. More funds 
were necessary for that purpose, which were cheerfully advanced by the major, 
who agreed to accompany the count 'o the manager of the opera. “ His abode,’ 
continued the count, “is not far distant—round the corner there stands his 
dwelling—that little green-colored house with the balcony in front.” 

The manager of the opera was a short haggard-looking man, who, having ae- 
qnired repatation in his earlier vears as a singer. was now, in his old age, re- 
vosing on hislaurels. He received the two friends with a peculitr professional 
hanteur and dignity, the effect of which. however. Was not a little destroyed by 
the singularity of his dress. He wore a black Florentine cap, which he never 
lad aside, except on the occasion of hs arrangmg his peroke at a glass, before 
walking out. There were strikingly contrasted with this convenient attire of 

he old man an ample modern frock fitred tightly to his body, and breeches that 
hung about his limhs in a series of folds. Evervthng about the manager showed 
that, in spite of the threescore years which he had seen, he was not altogether 
dead to the vanities of the world. He wore large for shoes. He glided round 
the room without having the appearance of moving his legs. He seemed to 
move as it were on skates , ; 

J have already been informed of the wishes of the royal family,” said the 
manager, after the count had explained to hom the object of his visit. “ My only 
object, I assure you, ts to afford entertamment and delight to the royal family ; 
but T must beg to be allowed to substitute some other piece for that which has 
been suggested.” 

«“ Why not Othello?” said the connt. 

“God forbid!" interrupted the old man; “that would be an open attempt 
ipon the life of one of the roval family. No; so long as I have anything to say 
n the matter, tha’ fatal plav shall nv ver be performed.” 

« And are you, then,” continved the count. “the slave of such vulgar super- 
titions! Why, vour celebrity has reached mv ears ‘n foreign lands. Pray des- 





iroy not the image I had formed of you by such a foolish conceit.” 
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The old man was flattered A complacent smiie played vvon his wrinkled 
features. He squeezed his hands into his pockets, assumed a consequential 
air, and glided several umes up and down the room 1n his fur slippers. 

“ Superstition! said you? [should be ashamed to be the sport of any su- 
perstitious dreams; but where we have facts, superstition is not the proper 
word.” 

* Facts !’’ exclaimed the two friends in one breath. ; 

“ Yes, gentlemen, facts. You cannot have been long in this town or neigh- 
borhood, if you know not that matters are exactly as I have stated them to be.” 

“Why, I have somewhere or other,”’ said the major, “heard of such a tale 
as that to which you allude—that whenever ‘ Othello’ is performed, there is a 
conflagration.” 

**Conflagration ! God forgive me, I should rather have one incessant blaze 
Fire may be extinguished—insurances can be effected—but death—that is a 
much more perilous affair.” 

“Death! say you? who is to die?” 

“That, alas! is no secret,” replied the manager; ‘“ whenever ‘ Othello’ is 
performed—eight days thereafter one of the royal family dies.” 

The friends started in horror to their feet, so appalling was the prophetic, 
judgment-like tone in which the old man pronounced these words. However, 
they instantly resumed their seats. 

“ You will perhaps allow me,” continued the manager, “ to show you the 
chronicle of the theatre, which has been written by the successive prompters 
during the last hundred and twenty years.” 

* By all means, old man,” said the count, who seemed inclined to turn the 
whole affair into ridicule : ‘‘let us have a look at the chronicle.” 

The manager glided very rapidly into his own chamber, and immediately 
produced a large folio volume, bound in leather and brass. He put on a massy 
pair of spectacles, and turned over the leaves of the chronicle. 

** Now mark what follows,” said he ‘Here it is written—‘ Anno 1740, 
Dec. 8th; the actress, Charlotte Faudaverin, was smothered in this theatre 
The play of the evening was the tragedy of Cthello, the Moor of Venice, by 
Shakspeare.’ ” 

“* How so!” interrupted the major, ‘‘ how is it possible that Shakspeare’s 
‘ Othello’ could have been performed here in 1740? Thréder was the first, if 
I mistake not, and at a much later period, to introduce that play of Shakspeare 
into Germany.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” replied the old man; ‘the duke, during his travels in 
England, saw ‘ Othello’ performed in London, and being struck with its beasties, 
he subsequently had it translated, and brought out here. But my chronicle pro- 
ceeds thus :—‘ The above-mentioned Charlotte Faudauerin has porformed the | 
character of Desdemona, and has been barbarously suffocated by means of the | 
coverlet, with which she was to have been killed in the play. God have mercy | 
on her poor soul!’ The story of her murder runs thus : 

‘** Charlotte was very beautiful. Duke Nepomuth, who cherished a passion 
for her, was then at the head of a licentious court. She was shocked by the 
fate of others, whom he had, after a few years, forsaken ard left to pine away as 








miserable outcasts, and therefore for some time repelled his advances. At last, 
however, having made the Duke sign a certain contract, she yielded. The fat« 


of Charlotte was precisely that of his other victims. He gradually became es- 
tranged from her. She held out a threat of making public the contract into 
which he had entered. The fury of the Duke knew no bounds. He had in 
vain attempted to cut her off by poison; at last he bribed a tragedian to havi 
the play of * Othello’ performed. He recollected that Desdemona is suffocated 
by the Moor, The actor’s performance proved too true to natnre—Charlotte 
never woke. The duke interfered to prevent inquiry; he took the actor mto 
his service. Eight days afterwards, however, his only son, a prince twelve years 
of age, died.” 

Here the old man turned over a few leaves of his book. 

The next entry is, ‘28th September, 1742, Othello, the Moor of Venice ;’ 
and on the margin we find this note—* Extraordinary ! the Princess Avgu-ta 
expired on the Sth of October, exactly eight days after the performance of 
Othello. So died Prince Frederick, two years ago.” 

** Chance,”’ exclaimed the major, ‘ ‘tis all chance.” 





The old man read on. “The 6th of February, 1748, ‘Othello, the Moor of 
Venice.’ Horrible! Prince Albert died suddenly on the 15th.” Again— 
;‘ 16th of January, 1775, for the benefit of Madile. Koller, ‘Othello, the Moor 
of Venice ;’ the doom once more. Alas! that the good Princess Elizabeth 
should have died so early 24th of January, 1775.’ Coming down to more | 
recent times, we find that ‘Othello’ was privately performed at the country | 
palace an the 16th of October, 1793; and on the 24th of the same month the } 
Duke died. I can give you a more recent instance still. I myself performed 
the character of ‘ Othello,’ in Rossini’s opera. ‘The theatre was crowded to the 
ceiling. The count was present. But a spirit of evil omen seemed to be 
breathed over us, when Desdemona began to chant her simple air. It was the 
same house—the same stage—the same scenes that had stood there when 
Charlotte's life had been brought to a close. I felt a tremor steal over me du- 
ring the murder scene With strange emotions I beheld the beauteous, happy 
beings in the royal box. For six days nothing was heard of sickness at the 
palace ; the seventh day passed over peacefully ; on the eighth, however, 
Prince Ferdinand was killed in the chase. Here is the passage in the chrom- 
cle. The count read—* Othello, an opera, by Rossini, 12th of March.” And 
on the margin these words appeared, three times underlined—* On the 20th 
Prince Ferdinand was killed whilst hunting.” 

The parties looked at each other in silence ; they would have laughed. but 
the grave aspect of the old man, and the striking coincidence of the-e ierrible 
events, produced a deeper impression than they were willing to acknowledge. 
The count, however, insisted that the opera should be performed—that the 
command of the court must be obeyed. The old man crossed himself, and fair- 
ly wheeled round upon his slippers, as he muttered, ‘‘Good God! what if the 
lovely Princess Sophia were to be the next victim!’ The two friends de- 
scended the stairs, laughing heartily at the prophet of the opera, with the Flo- 
rentine cap and fur slippers 

There were hours in which the major found the count gloomy, absent, pec- 
vish, and impetuous in his replies. It was on such occasions that he burst 
forth into paroxysms of fury. He raged—he cursed in every European tongue 
—hewept. Having once described the progress of kis passion to his friend, he 
exclaimed—‘‘ I must forget—I shall go mad if I do not forget. Wine here, 
comrade! my soul is parched—flames are raging within me—let me drown all 
remembrance of my guilt.” 

“* Hush !” interrupted the major, ‘some one knocks. Come in.” 

The old manager glided into the apartment. ‘* Othello must be performed,” 
said he; ‘my remonstrances have proved in vain; and yet last night I beheld 
in a dream a long funeral procession, each man bearing atorch, as is the custom 
at the burial uf one of the royal family. But the object of my visit is to invite 
you to the rehearsal.” 

’ The count and the major, not unwilling to escape, fora time, from them- 
selves and from each other, cheerfully agreed to the proposal of the manager. 

Everything was finally arranged for the performance of * Othello.”’ Sophia 
was delighted at the prospect of once more hearing Desdemona’s song. 
“« When I die,” said she, ‘it will be my sweet dirge.”” The major remember- 
ed the story of the spectre Desdemona—the forebodings of the old manager— 
his dream of the funeral procession—and Sophia’s death-song. ‘ What”— 
such was the idea that flashed across his mind—‘*‘ what if the doom be again 
realised, and she should be the victim !” 

Sunday arrived. The major and count rode out. On their return home it 
rained. The couut invited the major to accompany him to his lodgings, that 
he might have a change of dress. The major, wearing a hat, and wrapped up 
in a great-coat of his friend, stepped out of his lodgings to gohomp.. He pas 
sed along several strects, when he observed a stranger following him close be- 
hind. fle was a tall thin man, with a theadbare coat. He put a note into the 
major’s hand, and instantly disappeared. It was embossed paper, richly folded, 
and the wax bore the impress of a beautiful cut seal. He opened the note on the 
street—his attention was at once fixed—he read on, and turned pale—he stuf- 
fed the letter into his pocket, hurried home, and retired to his own room. 
He called for a light, and there stood the accursed words, unequivocal 
and fatal. 

‘“Miscreant! darest thou to leave thy wife and helpless infants to pine in 
misery, whilest thou paradest thyself in pomp and magnificence before the eyes 
of the world?) Why art thou in this town? Wouldst thou carry infamy into 
the royal circle? Begone! By the time you have read this, the Princess 
Sophia knows the baseness of thy conduct.” 

The Major saw at once that he had been mistaken for the count. A _ torna- 
do of passion was awakened in his soul. There were moments when he felt 
his hands upon his pistol to shoot the villain upon the spot. The hour arrived 
when the opera was tobe begun. The major was pondering how he could most 
prodently put the princess on her guard, when the huntsman of the count was 
at the door. He was ordered in. He delivered a letter to the major, who 
impatiently tore it open and read—** Farewell for ever. The letter which, as I 

have been informed, fell into your hands a few hours ago, must plead my ex- 
cuse. Spare me, I pray you, the innocent pain of seeing my name blazoned in 
the newspapers.” The huntsman said that his master had no intention of de- 
parting that afternoon: he had talked of being at the theatre in the evening 
“* About tive o'clock,” continued the huntsman, “ my » aster went out. Close 
by the Reformed church: he was addressed (for I followed him) by a tall hag- 
gard-looking man. He asked my master if his name was Count Zroniensky ; 
on being answered in the affirmative, the stranger inquired if he had received a 
letter about a quarter of an hour before. The count said that he had not. The 


| 


deadly pale, and trembled all over. He returned imsianly to his lodgings, had 
some luggage packed, sent ‘or post-horses, and drove rapidly down the street 
towards the Jonathan Gate ” 

The najor went tothe theatre. The overture had commenced. He took a 
seat from which he had a full view of the roval box. The Priacess Sophia, at- 
ured in all the charms of loveliness and grace, was seated by the side of her 


mother The play being the celebrated ** Othello,” boxes and pi. were crowd- 
ded. Sophia raised an opera glassto her eye, and looked anxiously round the 


audience. She dropped the glass: a cloud of disappoinied hope and melan- 
choly lurked beneath her auburn ringlets; her beautiful arched eyebrows were 
contracted, and revealed a sliyht, a scarcely perceptible wrinkle of displeasure 

The major often confessed afterwards that one of the mos‘ horrible mo- 
ments in his life was that in which he stepped into the royal box at the end of 
the first act, and heard the princess whisper, ** Oue of our allies bas unkindly 
proved a truant.” y 

“* The count regrets that he has been unexpectedly called away.” 

** Called away!” echoed Sophia, as every spark of red fled from ner cheeks. 
‘** Come, come, ‘tis a joke upon me. Now I know from whom a certain little 
note came.”’ An awful presentiment arose in the mind ofthe major *“ A very 
pretty little note,’ she continued, * playtully showing the edge of a letter which 
was placed with great care beneath the sracelet that encircled one of her love- 
ly arms—*‘ a right mysterious note, and you are in the conspiracy. I long to 
retire to my own room, that [ may open it.” 

* Pray give me that note,”’said the major, racked with the most excruciating 
agony ; ** 1t was not intended for your highness—it must have fallen into your 
hands by mistake.” 

“So much the better, replied Sophia playfully; it may bea clue to the se- 
crets of some folks ; it was clearly intended for a lady, and it was, of course, 
but fair that it should fall into my hands.” 

The major returned to his own box, and covered tis eyes with his hands, 
that he migh: not see the unhappy girl Once, however, he looked towards the 
royal box, and felt the eertainty of the approaching doom. The diamonds on 
the clasp of her bracelet were glittermg ina thousand brilliant rays, which ente- 
red his soul like so many arrows Desdemona stiuck her tbarp—she rai- 
sed her voice—she warbled forth her dirge. With what wondrous power did 
these plaintive notes strike every heart—so simple is the song—and yet how 
fraught with the highest tragic power! A strange power creeps over one; the 
tnurderer 1s, as it were, heard stealing in the distance ; one is conscious that the 
inevitable power of destiny is drawing nearer and nearer—it is rustling around 
her, like the p mions of death. She ghas no misgivings. Gentle and innocent 
the sweet girl sits by herharp. Sorrow swells her bosom, and its accents trem- 
ble upon er lips—accents bursting from a full and lovewarm breast, for which 
the dagger is already drawn. He comes, not to embrace her, but tor her mur- 
der. Desdemona prays him—blesses him—and in return receives a 
curse. 

Othello stepped upon thestage. The attention of Sophia, who had been 
weeping over her favourite ditty, was now more intensely than ever fixed upon 
the opera. She glanced at her bracelet, and played with the ciasp of it. A 
pensive smile chased away her melancholy. The major had his eyes fixed upon 
her. Good God! She draws forth the fatal note, and conceals it in her dress. He 
sees her secretly breaking the seal—in desperation he rushes along the passage 
—1s hurried on, he knows not why, by some invisible power, to the royal box— 
a tumult is heard throughout the theatre—the roval house hold are bustling 
backwards and forwards in all directions—a murmer is heard—“ the Princess 
Sophia has suddenlyf allen into a swoon,” 

A few days subsequent to this even!, Major Larun was sitting in his chamber 
in a state of deep melancholy. Hus torehead rested upon his hands, his coun- 
tenance was wan, his eyes half closed; tears trickled silently down his cheeks 
He saw all the fine threads of impending dsom—rnvisible to any eves but his 
own—that were now doubled and interwoven with each other, to be thrown 
over one gentle ill-starred heart. Ineffable regret was mingled with these mourn 
rnful reminiscences, when he thought of the lost honour of an old companion 
in arms, and when the image of the beart-broken Sophia rose before him. 

One of the ladies in waiting of the royal tamily was introduced to the major 
She communicated the tidings that the princess continued seriously ill—that 


for 


the physician to the household held out no hope of recovery. The oil in the 
lamp of life was exhausted, and the flame was about to expire’ The morning 
of the eighth day dawned. About noen the patient rellied) She heard from 








the lips of the major, who had been summoned into her presence, a confirmation | 


of all that she had dreaded relatingto the count. A relapse soon followed. As 
the evening advanced, the anxiety of the inmates of the palace became more in- 
tense Abouteleven o'clock she fellintoa gentle sleep From tha! sleep. how- 
ever, she never awoke. The doom was about tobe fulfilled. The spirit of 
the murdered Desdemona again hovered over the House of The 
Princess Sophia expired a few minutes betore twelve on the night of the 
eighth day after the performance of Othello. 
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CHARADES, 
Sir Geoffrey lay in his cushion'd chair 
Nurs ng his gouty knee ;— 
The Lady Dorothy, tall and spare, 
Was mixing his Cochicum tea ; 
And Beatrice, with her soft blue eyes 
Was teaching her poodle to jump +t flies! 


Sir Geoffrey m t er'd—Sir Geoffrey moan'd 
At each 'wi'ch of his ancient toe,— 
Aunt Dorothy grumbled—aun: Dorothy groaned, 
‘* Was there ever so red a toe!’ 
That poor old knight '—when it twnged him worst, 
To the hatchet had willingly yielded ** my first !” 


She smooth’d his pillows—she mix‘d his draft, 
No doctor was ha!t so clever 

He swallow'd the pill, and the dose he quaff'd, 
But that toe !—'twas as red as ever 

Oh! a maiden lady of sixty-three, 

Makes “‘ my second,” but iil for a gouty knee! 


But Beatrice came with hertiny band, 
To where the od knight lay, 
And a single touch, like a tairy's wand, 
Hath banish d his plague away. 
And Sir Geoffrey uttered nor cry vor call, 
While blue-eyed Beatrice smooth'd * my all!” 


I’ve read of Sir Benjamin's far-famed skill 
At setting a broken b ne; 
I’ve swal'ow'd Sir Antony's marvellous pill, 
When Sciatica twiteh’d my own ; 
But I never «ould hear —among rich or poor 
Of so wondrous a thing as Sir Geoffrey's cure ! 


For all your “oc ors, with al! their trains, 
Might write till their pens ran dry ; 
Bu: they ne er could have bavish'd Sir Geoffrey's pains, 
Shall | tell you the reason why '— 
Old Ga'en’s pages have quite lef out 
A young maid’s cure for an od man's gout! 
——— 


THE NEW TENOR SINGER OF THE PAR'SIAN OPERA 

The extraordinary sensatiun excited in Paris by th: début of Wa-set induces 
us to presen! to our musical readers thr following remar-s on his voice and sty e 
of singing. from the pen of the eminent comp ser, M. Berl oz 

** Masset’s voice is one of the finest and decidedly the mo-t ex'ensive of the 
tenors of the present day. Ii ewbraces tw: octaves and three notes, rising 
without effurt from the © below tne stave in the tenor cliffs toth Fi. the se- 
cond ctave above. His low nos are tull and melodious ; his voce di testa is 
distinguished by a rare degree of hsuty a'd power and his mixed ‘ones are 
equally fine. The upper tones of his voce di petto vibiate strongly. an‘ tts de- 
void of shri!ln ss. The middle of lis voice, sowever, wants strength and c ear 
ness, a defect which may possibly be cause’ by his not having p act sed on that 
so much as on other partsof his voice. The notes seem sometimes to be not 
sufficient'y distinct, and one is induced to s1y to Wasset—* Sing lo di r'’—Un- 
for'unately there are but too many singers of whom one would be inclined 'o 
request the contrary favour. As yet Masset is wanin: n ‘acility of v caliza 
tion; heis not quite proficient inthe ex cution of grupetti and oher orn+men's 
He sings perfectly in tune, and his respiration islo .g. He pos esses an intimate 
kno sledge of music as a science, and has * sou' forts as an ar. ‘The above ts 
certainly a fair sumof good qualities If Masset did ot display them all o 
the best advantage on the first night of his appea ance, it was because timidity 
somewhat p:ralysed his powers. his :mav easily be accounted for by ‘he fac’, 
that it was /itera/ly his first appearance in pub!i ; for he never before sang either 
in a theatre or acuncert room But ashort time ayo Masset was one of the 
he-t violinists in the orchestras of the Opera an‘ the (Conservatoire di Musique 
He afterwards became leader of the band at the (héarre des Varietés. He 
more recently distinguished himsel' by the composit-on of sone fine ly written 
encertos for the viol n. and several beau'iful romances Masset was long un 
conse ous of the gift with which N«ture had endowed him. This cireums:ance 





stranger then took him aside, and whispered into his ear. The count turned 


served to explain why it is that he sings with the skill and taste of an able mu- 





sician, Whose voice has not been sufficiently practised to attain all the flexibility 
of which it is susceptible.” 

It was the encoraging opinion of the celebrated Meyerbeer which originally 
induced Masset to cultivate his vocal talent, with the view of becoming a public 
singer. We collect the following facts trom the Quotidienne :— 

“Last year a young viclinist, who then filled the post of leader of the orches- 
tra at the Theatre des Varietés, and who had previously distinguished himself 
in the s udy of composition at the Conservatoire, was leading at a musical re- 
union at which the celebrated Meyerbeer was present. The great maestro at- 
tended for the purpose of hearimg a young singer (Mademoiselle Rose Pougand) 
whom the manager of the Opera wished to engage, and who was to take a part 
in Robert le Diable. The young violinist, who was leading the orchestra, re- 
quested hat the maestro would permit him to sing the tenor part in a duo which 
Mademoiselle Pougand had selected for her perfurmance. The tenor was sung 
in so beavtiful a voice that Meyerbeer’s attention was quite diverted from the 
prima donna, At the conclusion of the duo Meyerber said—‘ Mademoiselle 
Pougand tas doubtless a charming voice, but it is you, sir, who ought to come 
out at the Opera. You bave one of the finest tenor voices I ever heard, and, 
what is more, you are a musician. Practise diligently, and I will answer for it 
that brillant success will attend you’ The young musician was amazed, and 
confessed that he had never thought of cultivating his voice. In the fulfilment 
of his duties as leader of an orchestra he had hitherto been content to help others 
to sing, but had never ‘hought of singing himself. He expressed his fears that 
a very long course of study would be requisite to qualify him to become a vo- 
calist, and observed that be was no! in circu..stances which would enable him 
to sacrifice he present for the sake of an uncertain future. To these observa- 
tions Meverbeer replied as follows: ‘ You are, [am informed, a very clever 
sol. violin player; you must, therefore, have been pursuing studies in taste and 
singing during the last ten or twelve years : why not try to execute with your 
voice that which you are -o well able to execute with your bow.’ This sugges- 
tion was immediately acted upon, and the young virtuoso made such rapid pro- 
gress in the space of a vear as enabled him to secure an engagement at the 
French opera his debutant is M. Masset, who has fully justified the favour- 
abie opinon of Meyerbeer, and bids fair to become, at no very distant time, one 
ot the finest singers in Europe ” 


Vavicties. 


A farmer, not a hundred miles from Risely, Bedfordshire, lately purchased a 
piano for the use of his family, who were musically inclned. Some short time 
after, a lady of his acquaintance came to try the piano, and to see how she liked 
the tone Afer admiring it very much, she observed “ It’s a Broadwood’s I 
suppose 1”? “ Broadwood’s,”’ observed the farmer, “ bless you, no; it’s a real 
rosewood ” 

A Magisterial Pun —At one of the police-offices, a few days since, a police 
constable pronounced a particular neighbourhood as swarming with thieves ; on 
which the megistrate remarked, ‘If so, why don't you hive them ?” 

Sheridan, huving threatened his son Tom to cut him off with a shilling, re- 
ceived this re'ort,—‘* Where will you get it?” 

Borrowing « Knocker —Why, you'd better knock the door down—what do 
you want? Och, my darling, don't let me wake any of your family ; I’m just 
using your knocker to wake the people next door; I’m locked oat, d’ye see, 
and they've nivera knocker. Rap! rap! rap! 

A Sailor's Religion.—About a fortnight ago, W. Gibson, aged seventy- 
eight, died in the Gainsborough Union Workhouse ; he bad tought under Nel- 
son in most of his battles, and was ‘captain of the foretop.” On his death-bed 
he afforded a s'riking proof of that fear-nought spirit which tenanted the breasts 
of the herves of thy Nile, Trafalgar, &c. Being in extreme pain, he observed 
to the master of the workhouse that it was “ hard lines,” after being present in 
so many engagements, 'o have to die in the lingering manner he was dying — 
Vir Johuson observed that he thought it was much better to die a natural death, 
than i battle, as it affirded a mantime torepent. ** Repent,’’ exclaimed the 
old tar, ** when a man dies in batile, he goes so quick that he gets to heaven 
bef re the devil knows he is dead.” 

Definition of a Lover.— \ lover has been pithily described as a man who, in 
his anxiety ‘o obtain possession of another, has lost possession of himself 





Some mer are like musical glasses; to produce their finest tones you must 
keep them wet.—Coleridge. 
NOSOLOGY. 
‘* What is Nosotocy?”’ cries Nep, 
‘* Pray say, w thout tautology ,"— 
«*Zounds! you re not up to snuff!” says Frep, 
* Nosolugy s Conk -oLvoey !" 

Curious Custom.—In the canton of Casle, in Switzerland, there is a law 
which compels every new-married couple to plant six trees immediately after 
the ceremony, and two more on the birth of every child They are planted on 
common-, frequently near the high road. and the greater part of them being fruit 
tees, are at one and the same time both useful and ornamental. The number 
planted is said to amount to 10,000 annually 

A voung lady asked a gentleman the meaning of the word surrogate. ‘It 
is,” he replie ', ‘* a ga'e through which parties have to pass on their way to get 
married ‘ Then I suppose,” said the lady, * that it is a corruption of sorrow- 
gate oi 

“A FLATTERING LIKENESS. 

‘* My love and I were wandering o’er the cliff 

And gezing down on the moon silvered tide, 
When jestingly I a ked her ‘ Sweetest. if 

(Which Heaven forbid!) you should fall o’er the side, 
Why—pardon me, the thought has nought of evil— 
Why would you, Julia dear. be like the devil ?” 
Whit gveitupsoson? Nay, hen "tis this— 
You'd be a fallen angel! Have I earned a kiss *” 





SIR JAMES CLARKE’S STATEMENT OF THE CASE 
OF THE LATE LAMENTED LADY FLORA HASTINGS 

So lg as the accusations brought against me, in reference to the case of 
the late Lady Frora Hastings, continued to be either anonymous or unauthori- 
ed, I fe it right to submit in si ence to every spvcies of provocation, rather 
than briag betore the public circu” stances of a very delicate nature, which 
came within my knowledge in the imvlied confidence of professional intercourse. 
"he puv lication, however, of the Marquis o Hastings, the nearest relative of 
Lidv Flora Hastings, wade me doubt -eriously whether, in regard to myself, as 
well asthe profession, [ was just fi-d n not laying before the public ay account 
o! the case so far as I was co.cerned The renewed «ttacks which have fol- 
lowed that publication permit me no longer to hesitate ; although, even now, it 
is with the utmost reluctance | bring myself to euter into details which, I am 
of opinion, ought never to have been made the subject of public discussion 

Ow the 10th of January last [ was consulted by Lady Floss Hastings, who 
had t'a day arrived from Scotland, and had come mto waiting on her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent. She had derangement of the bowels, and 
of the general health, and she complained of pain low in the left side. There 
was also considerable enlargement of the lower part of the abdomen 

Unde: the use of some very simple remedies the derangement of the bowels 
a'd the pain in tre «ide gradua'ly abated, and altimately ceased; and Lady 
Fiora co. planed only of weakness 

The size of the abdomen, however, contiwed undiminished ; and Lady Flo- 
ra’s appearance became the subject of remark in th Palace About the Ist of 
Febru-ry, as nea'ly as | am able to fix the dat , | was sen' for by Lord Mel- 
bourne. and,on going to him,his lordship informed me that a communication had 
been wate ‘ohim by Lady Tavistock,respecting Lady Flora Hastings,whose ap- 
p arance had given rise to a suspicion in the Palace that she might be privately 
marr ed . his lordstip asked my opinion on the subject I s:ated, in reply, that 
while | thought such suspicions ongh: not to be readily listened to, I was, at 
the sae time, bovnd to «dmit to him that the appearance of Lady Flora in 
some degree countenanced them. [| added tha', without more ample means of 
obse vation, | could not venture to give +n opini-n on the subject; and his 
lordship agreed with me that no step should then he t-ken in the matter. 

From t is time the condition of Liuty Fora Has'mgs caused me considerable 
anxiety The only source, besides pregnancy. from which the size and pecu- 
liar form of the abdomen could proceed was disease; but the probability of 
disease being the sole cause in Lady Flora’s case was diminished by the circum- 
stance that the enlargement was avcomaned » very little general derange- 
ment of health In fact, Lady Flora co: inued to pe form her usual duties 
with app»rently litte inconvenience to her-elf 

I continued to visit La‘y Flora about twice a week. from the 10th of Janu- 
ary to the 16h of February, and on several occasions examined the state of the 
abdomen over her dress ; but being unable in this way to satisfy myself as to 
the natore of the enlarvem: ont, I, at le g h, expressed to her my uneasiness re- 
spectng her size, and requested that at mv nex: visi', I might be permitted to 
lay ms hand upon her abdomen with her stays removed. To this Lady Flora 

eclined to accede 

M-tters remained in this state until the 16th of February. On that day I 
‘ound it had been determined that I should cq aint Lady Flora with the suspi- 
cions which existed in the Palace, and hol suggest her ca ling snes ee 
sician into cousultation with me. Before visiting Lady Flora, I asked Lady 
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Portman, the Lady in Waiting, if I might use her name to Lady Flora, as one 
of the ladies who entertained the suspicion ay oe her To this Lady 
Portman at once assented. Her Ladyship then described the peculiarities in 
Lady Flora’s form and carriage, which had produced the impression in — 
to her state. To the question as to what my opinion on the subject was, | re- 
plied that the appearances were certainly we Fr but that even to medical 
men such appearances were often deceptive. Lady Portman concluded by ob- 
serving that for the sake of Lady Flora Hastings herself, as well as of the Court, 
it was necessary that the matter should be cleared up. Immediately after this 
interview with Lady Portman, I went to Lady Flora for the bg omy of making 
to her this very unpleasant communication ; and [ need hardly add that I made 
it in the most delicate terms which ! could employ. After a few remarks on 
the state of her health, I 1old her that her size had attracted the atten‘ion of 
the ladies, and that it was now my painful duty to acquaint her ladyship that 
they had, in consequence, been led to suspect that she must be privately mar- 
ried. This was the mode, and these were the words, in which the p sinful com- 
munication was made. $ 

I urged Lady Flora, for obvious reasons, if there were grounds for this sus- 
picion, to acknowledge tbe fact, andif not, to see another physician at once, to 
put an end to the rumour. Lady Flora denied that there were any grounds 
whatever for the suspicion, and named Sir Charles Clarke, who, she said, had 
known her from her childhood, as the physician she would wish to be called in ; 
but she declined, notwithstanding my earnest entreaties, to see him on that day 
This refusal, after the reasons which I had given, lessened very considerably 
the effect upon my mind of her ladyship’s denial. 

After the interview with Lady Flora it remained for me to communicate what 
had passed to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. I, therefore, informed 
Ledy Flora that I was going to her Royal Highness for that purpose ; to the 

ropriety of this Lady Flora immediately assented. I accordingly went to the 
Busheos of Kent, and stated the nature of the interview J had had with Lady 
Flora. Her Royal Highness immediately expressed her entire disbelief of any- 
thing injurious to Lady Flora’s character, and she asked me my opinion. How- 
ever reluctant I felt to express any doubts on the subject after Lady Flora’s 
declaration, I could not decline giving a conscientious reply to her Royal High- 
ness’s question ; and I auswered to the effect that the suspicions I previously 
entertained were not removed. 

In the course of the evening ofthe day on which I made the communication 
to Lady Flora Hastings, I received a note from her ladyship, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy :— 

* Saturday. 

“Sir,—Although I think you perfectly understood me this morning, that I 
did not wish you to take any steps without hearing from me, it is, perhaps, bet- 
ter to obviate the possibility of any mistake that I should distinctly say so. I 
shall be governed entirely by her Royal Highness’s wishes and orders.—Yours, 
sincerely, “ Frora Exiz. Hastines.” 

I heard nothing more on the subject till the afternoon of the following day 
(Sunday, February 17th), when I received another note from Lady Flora, of 
which the following is a copy :— 

“ Sir,—By her Royal Highness’s command I have written to ask Sir Charles 
Clarke to name an hour this afternoon to come to me. He has answered my 
note by coming, and is now here. Could you come and meet him 1—Yours, 
sincerely, “PF. E. Hastines.” 

On receiving this note I immediately went to Lady Flora, and found Sir 
Charles Clarke with her ladyship. He stated to me, in Lady Flora’s presence, 
as part of the conversation he had had with her, that he urged her, if there were 
any grounds for the suspicions entertained, to admit the fact now, as after the 
examination it would be too late. 

After this conversation Lady Flora suggested that Lady Portman might be 
called in, On her arrival Lady Flora retired to her chamber where her maid 
was in attendance. After Sir Charles Clarke had made an examination, he re- 
turned with me to the sitting room, and stated, as the result, that there could 
be no pregnancy ; but at the same time he expressed a wish that I also should 
make an examination. This I at first declined, stating it to be unnecessary ; 
but, on his earnestly urging me to do so, J felt that a further refusal might be 
construed into a desire to shrink from a share of the responsibility, and I ec- 
cordingly yielded. After finally consulting, we gave the following certifi- 
cate :— 

(COPY OF CERTIFICATE.) 
“‘ Buckingham Palace, Feb. 17, 1839 

“We have examined wtih great care the state of Lady Flora Hastings, with 
a view to determine the existence or non-existence of pregnancy, and it is our 


Che Albion. 


in particular :—The first is the alleged diminution of Lady Flora’s size. On 
this I shall only observe that I could discover no such dimunition, else I should 
have been too happy to have availed myself of the circumstance to clear Lady 
Flora’s character, and to have relieved myself from a very embarrassing posi- 
tion. The second is, that I told Lady Flora that she must submit to a “* medi- 
cal examination.” I not only never used such an expression, but never heard 
it employed for what it has been assumed to imply, till after the unfortunate 
matter was over ; in fact, I then believed that a full external examination would 
rove sufficient to decide the matter. Every thing, consequently, which has 
een asserted, about ‘‘a medical examination” having been suggested by the 
ladies, or by me, is utterly ground!ess. 

The only other parts of Lord Hasting’s correspondence which require notice 
from me are two charges brought forward by his lordship. The first consists 
of a statement said to have been received from Lady Flora’s own lips, that the 
examination ‘ was conducted with more than ordinary disregard to delicacy, 
and to her feelings.” In corroboration of this charge, his lordship has referred 
to a deposition on oath, by Lady Flora’s maid, ‘* That the conduct of Sir James 
Clark and Lady Portman was unnecessarily abrupt, indelreate and unfeeling !” 
I notice this charge, in passing, merely to give it a peremptory denial. The 
other charge is in the following words :—‘ Some questions having been put to 
my sister, and answered, it was suggested that the inquiry ought not to proceed 
further, and that they might now feel quite satisfied. Sir James Clark object- 
ed, and stated that the ladies of the Court would not be satisfied without the 
strictest examination; and that if Lady Flora knew her innocence, she could 
have no reason to oppose the most complete serntiny.”” The simple reply to 
this is, that no such suggestion was ever made, and no such objections ever urged. 
Upon what authority Lord Hastings makes this statement, he has nowhere men 
tioned, and I am utterly at a loss to conceive, unless indeed it be on that of the 
foreign maid to whose oath he before refers, and whose knowledge of English 
may not have been sufficient to enable her fully to understand what was passing. 
But I cannot avoid expressing my regret that his lordship did not procure the 
testimony of the only witness present during the whole consultation—Sir Charles 
Clarke—before he made such grave charges. Had he followed this course, I ven- 
ture to affirm they never would have been made. Sir Charles Clarke, although he 
might not have thought it proper to discuss with Lord Hastings the details of 
what passed at the consultation, could not have hesitated, had he been appealed 
to, to refute such groundlss accusations 

It remains for me now only to repeat my sincere regret that I was unable to re- 
lieve Lady Flora Hastings at once from every suspicion. No one has felt more 
acutely than myself dvring the whole of this painful affair, the distress occasion- 
ed to Lady Flora and her family, whether arising from the original circumstances 
or from the matter being afterwards forced into public notice. 

Deeply painful as it has been to me to see my name so long associated with 
alleged acts and motives at which my very nature revolts, the consciousness of 
my own rectitude, the friendship of those who, from long and intimate acquaint - 
ance, know me to be incapable of the conduct imputed to me, and a firm reli- 
ance on justice being ultimately done to all parties, have supported me under 
an accumulation of attacks such as few professional men can have been subject- 
ed to. James Crark, M.D. 

George-street, Oct. 7, 1839. 

— — ——— 


THE GREAT OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


[This company has been recently formed in a and consists of some of 
the most eminent merchants in Great Britain. The object of the company is, 
to establish a complete communication between England and the West Indies, 
Vera Cruz, Havana, United States, &c. The project is as vast as it is compre- 
hensive and useful. The following are some of the names connected with this 
highly important undertaking ] 

The capital of the company is £1,500,000, in shares of £100 each. The 
name of the company ‘“‘ The Royal Mail Packet Company.” The direction of 
the company is in the hands of men of great wealth and largely interested in 
the West Indian and American trade. Jobn Irving, Esq., M. P is Chairman, 
Andrew Colville, Esq., Deputy Chairman. Thomas Baring, George Brown, 
James Cavan, Robert Cotesworth, Henry Davidson, Russel Eilice, George Hib- 
bert, John Irving, Jua., W. S. Marshall, and P. M. Stewart, Esquires, are the 
Directors. 

The route is as follows :— 

Steamers are to leave Falmouth or Portsmouth on the 2d and 16th of every 
month (the mails being closed in London on the previous days) for Barbadoes, 
making the passage in 16 days; after a stay of 10 hours, delivering the mails 
for Tobago, British Guiana and Surinam, will proceed to Grenada, making the 





opinion, although there is an enlargement of the stomach, that there are no 
grounds for suspicion that pregnancy does exist, or ever did exist. 
(Signed) ** Cuarvtes M. Crarxe, M. D. 
“ James Crank, M. D” 

Before parting with Lady Flora, both Sir Charles Clarke and myself pressed 
upon her ladyship the expediency of her appearing on that day at table as 
usual 

Such is a plain statement of the leading facts of this unfortunate case, so far 
as Tam concerned. That I was unable to ascertain the true nature of Lady 
Flora’s state, I at once admit, and most deaply regret ; but when the difficul- 
ties which frequently occur in cases of this description, even where every faci- 
lity is afforded for investigation, are considered, it can scarcely be made a mat- 
ter of reproach to me that, amidst the disadvantages under which I laboured, I 
was unable to affirm that Lady Flora’s change of 
disease, and of disease alone. If even Sir Charles Clarke did not venture to 
express a positivegopinion until after a careful examination, it will be readily 
conceded that no other person could have done so without recurring to some 
similar proceeding. And if any thing further were required to establish the 
difficulties of this very peculiar case, and the heavy responsibility attaching to 
a decision on it, Sir Charles Clarke, knows that there are other facts connected 
with it, which prove in the most unequivocal manner both the one and the 


other ; facts which do not throw the slightest shade of doubt on the purity of 


Lady Flora, nor, are matter of blame to any one, but which it is not necessary 
to bring before the public. 

The post mortem examination established the fact, that the death of Lady 
Flora Hastings was occasioned by extensive disease, dating its origin ‘‘ at some 


former and distant period of time ;” and yet such was the obscurity of the 


symptoms which during life accompanied the disease, that its nature became 


evident a few weeks only before Lady Flora’s death ; and the fact of its having 
involved every organ within the abdomen was revealed only by the post mortem 


examination. 


I think it right to notice, in this place, a part of my conduct whieh may at 
first sight appear censurable. [ allude to the admission of my suspicion that 
lora might be pregnant, before I had been permitted more fully to 
examine into her state. Under almost any other circumstances it would have 


Lady 


been highly improper for me to have answered an inquiry on such a subject ; 
but as gear not authoritatively remove suspicions founded upon appearances, 


which, taken alone, would in a great majority of cases indicate what was feared, 
and not the singular state of disease revealed after the death of Lady Flora, I 
felt it my duty, considering the very peculiar responsibility which attached to 


me, to confide the doubt which was in my own mind to those who had a right 


to demand my real opinion, and who, I felt assured, could not use it in a man- 


ner unfriendly to Lady Flora. : 
I shall now notice such parts of the publication of the Marquis of Hastings 


as more particularly relate to me. An extract is given by his lordship from a 
letter written by Lady Flora Hastings to the Dowager Marchioness of Hastings, 


dated March 13, nearly a month after the event, in which it is stated that, at 
my visit to communicate to Lady Flora the suspicions entertained respecting 
her, I became “ violent and coarse, and even attempted to browbeat”’ her lady- 


ship. I hope [ may refer to my character alone as a sufficient reply to this ac- 
cusation; moreover, on the occasion referred to, there could be no motive for 
such conduct. Any earnestness that [ may have shown in my manner could 


have for its object only that Lady Flora, for her own sake, should see Sir C. 


Clarke on that day. In corroboration of my own solemn disavowal of the con- 
duct imputed to me, I refer to the two notes already given in my narrative, 
which I received from Lady Flora Hastings within 24 hours after the very oc- 
casion on which [ am said to have thus acted; and, consequently, at the very 
may fairly be supposed to have been more excited 
by the alleged conduct than at any subsequent period ; and, as still more direct 


time when al! her feelin 


evidence, I would further refer to Lady Flora’s letter to her uncle, Mr. Hamil- 


ton Fitzgerald, dated March 8, in which, although written for the express pur- 
pose of making ber griefs known to a relative, with whom she had no motive 
for reserve, and therefure, in the very circumstances, calculated to elicit com- 
plaint, not a word escapes her blaming my conduct or language, during either 
of my interviews with her. On the contrary, expressions occur which she 
surely could not have used had she really then felt that I had acted towards 


her in an unfriendly manner. 

That Lady Flora intended to misrepresent what actually occurred, I do not 
for a moment believe. Under the circumstances of excitement in which she 
was placed, it need not create surprise that she should unconsciously have al- 
lowed impressions, arising out of discussions which afterwards took place, to 
grow upon her mind, till » me at length confounded them with facts, or that she 
should have greetly exaggerated what did actually take place. It is only in 
this way that I can account for some of the statements made by Lady Flora 
Hastings. j 


appearance was the result of 


for all the windward Islands, &c. Thesame Boat will then proceed to the Ha- 
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ion at these gatherings of proprietors and tenantry. Not a whisper of indepen- 
dence issues from the farmers, while the lords of the soil exhibit proud conde- 
scension and patronising affability to the cultivators. It is usual to effect ab- 
stinence from politics ; but the speeehes even of the most moderate wear a 
Conservative tinge. Confidence in Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington 
and suspicion of the Whig Ministers, who are every where represented as the 
farmer’s foes, are inculcated sedulously by the “farmer's friends.” It is cer- 
tain that the process of reorganizing the Tory party, which since Lord Mel- 
bourne’s return to office in 1835 has been followed up with system and perse- 
verance, must be powerfully aided by the Agricultural Associations. Conser- 
vative influence is taking a deep root in the land, and spreading far and wide. 
There is no visible effort at counter-organization. Even tne Anti-Corn-law 
movement seems to flag. The wealthy merchants and manufacturers are not 
combining with their natural allies, the shopkeepers and the operatives, to 
oppose the landed interest. No rally-cry is raised in the ranks of the middle 
classes. ‘There was one meeting at Dundee about three weeks ago, and then 
it was said, ‘* Dundee leads the van”—the movement has commenced—the 
monopolists tremble, and so forth; but it was all newspaper talk; Dundee’s 
example has not found imitators. Demonstrations of the mischiefs of Corn- 
laws, and exhortations to action, are put forth by ab!e writers in provincial as 
well as metropolitan journals, It cannot be pretended that the Liberal press 
neglects its duty on this question ; but where is the response? The ‘“ consu- 
mers” might be in a consumption, for any signs of vigour they give out. And 
while the middle classes are apathetic, there is reason to fear that the numerous 
section of working men, to whum the term Chartist is commonly applied, would 
still stand aloof from, if they did not thwart, combined movement against the 
monopoly of the “ predominant interest.” 

At one time we hoped that they bad learned a better policy; bu: we observe 
that the newspapers of greatest circulation among the working classes recom- 
mend separation from those who, they say, have put down Chartism by force of 
arins, and even now exult in the incarceration of the Chartist leaders These 
writers, not deficient in knowledge and shrewdness,but much exasperated against 
the Government and its supporters, exhibit the operation of the Corn-laws on 
profits, keeping outof sight the influence on wages; and encourage the opera- 
tives to perseverance, and to endure privations, by assurances, that soon the 
capitalists and “shopocrats ”’ will bid for their support with offers of political 
privileges. ‘This may be unwise and lamentable ; but it 1s not to be denied that 
the conduct of the middle classes has done much to provoke the multitudinous 
masses to ascume their present attitude. 

If for a practical purpose, for a benefit in which all wou'd share, the discord- 
ant members of the Liberal body cannot be brought to act in concert, it would 
be idle to expect union for any remote political end. And our private informa- 
tion confirms inferences from the pubiished accounts, that, with rare exceptions, 
the Liberals have neglected the business of the Registration Courts. The To- 
ries also, though somewhat more attentive, exhibit aversion to the irksome duties 
of the revision. Indeed, there is little inducement to present exertion on either 
side. The prevailing opinion, that, barring accidents, the Whig Ministers, 
backed at Court, and sustained by the manifest reluctance of the Tory leaders 
to resume office if they could, may muddle on “ who knows how long,” is suffi- 
cient todamp the most ardent politicians. Meanwhile, however, the Reform 
party is losing ground and falling to meces, while the Conservatives are collect- 
ing the means of future victory and long possession Itis by agitation and ex- 
citement that the Popular party gain ground ; their opponents always make 
way when the public are indifferent and apathetic to the course of politics and 
party prospects. But then, this calm may at any time be broken, and a whirl- 
wind sweep away the bulwarks erected with so much toil and cost. 


INDIA. 


Army of the Indus.— Extract of a letter recently received from India :— 

*€ Sir John Keane’s army left Candahar on the 20th May and by the 20th 
June it would reach its destination, if not seriously opposed by the Insurgent 
Barukzge Chief, Dhost Mahomed. The army had got into a Jand of plenty.— 
The whole population had risen in favour of their legitimate and long exiled 
King, Shah Shujah ; so that the advance of the force will now be more like a 
triumphant procession, than the inroad of a foreign army. It appears that the 
Sikh force under the command of the grandson of Runjeet Singh, Now Nehal 
Sing and General Ventura in Peshawr, are mutinous. The Ghoorkha battalion 
have declared they will not act against the Affghans, or assist in re-installing 
Shah Shujah, and several of the dependent Sikh Chieftains and Rajahs have 
also declined advancing ; notwithstanding this, Colonel Wade, w‘th the troops 
that have been assembled by Shah Tymoor the eldest son of Shah Shujah, is 








passage of 140 miles in 12 hours, and landing there the Mails and passengers | now pushing on, va Alli Musgid, and we shall very soon learn if he meets with 


any opposition. As Sir John Keane’s force and Shah Shujah’s army will take 


vana, by St. Thomas, Porto Rico, Cape Nichola Mole, St. Jago de Cuba, and | all the Usurper's positions in the Khybeer pass, in reverse og must abandon 


Jamaica, with the outward mails, and will return from Havana to Samana, 


thence proceed by Turks Island, (there land and take in Mails) with all the Eu- 
ropean Mails to England. The whole voyage from England to Havana, inclu- 
ding stoppages at all these places, will occupy but 28 days—the return passa- 
ges being made in the same time. 


and Tobago 9 days, to reply to letters from England. 
Another steamer will proceed from Grenada to Trinidad, Laguyra, Porto 
Cabello, and Curacoa, doing the distance, including stoppages, in three days. 


by Porto Rico, in a day and a half, and from St. Thomas to Grenada again. 
nada to Curacoa, and from Curacoa to Grenada, by Samana, &c., land and take 


Grenada and Samana southwards will be carried forwards by the next Steamer 
which brings the Mails by the following packet from Europe. 
From Grenada other Steamers will proceed to St. Vincent’s, St. Lucia, Mar- 


king the passages between each Isiand, in from 4 to 13 hours, and touching at 


the whole round in 12 days. 


lonial mails for all the islands eastward, northward and westward. The return 
European Mails from the former, will be carried forward from Grenada to Jamaica 
by the next steamer, with the mails by the fullowing Packet from Europe. All 
these Islands and places will have fifteen days to reply to letters. 

From Curacoa, a sailing vessel will carry forward Mails to Santa Martha and 
Carthagena, and the return Mails from these places be brought by the Steamers, 
which are to leave Jamaica for Chagres direct, and after astay of 2} days, will 


mails from the Pacific will be landed, and those from Panama brought back. 
From Savannah-la-mar a sailing vessel will carry forward the outward mails to 
Trinidad de Cuba, and go from thence to Belise in the Bay of Honduras and 
back by the same route, in about 20 days. 


to Vera Cruz, stopping there one day, and making the voyage out and back in 


Vera Cruz from Havana, and back by Tampico and Mobile. 


importance, from Guiana to Mobile, (including almost every island in the great 


ces of British America. For this purpose, a steamer is to leave Havana for N. 


Havana to Halifax and back will occupy but 28 days, and letters sent either way 
will reach their destination in nine dayscertain, These Steamers, twice in each 


(400 
make the voyage to Europe. 
ee 
THE PROSPECT. 
From the Spectator. 


The landed interest diligently employ the present season of leisure in con- 


Agricultural Associations was worthy of men eminently wise in their genera- 
tion: the annual meetings of these assemblies exhibit increasing strength and 


Her ladyship’s written account of the circumstances which took place during | confidence. They are Conservative as well as Agricultural ; sometimes avow- 
the interview on the 16th of February, at which we alone were present, differs | edly so, as in North Essex; always essentially opposed to Liberalism, and un- 
widely from my recollection of them. I think it necessary to notice two points | der the complete control of Tory landlords. There is no discordance of opin- 








In two days more she passes from Curacoa to Samana, thence to St. Thomas | Singh has been received. 


tinique, Dominica, Guadalouge, Montserrat, Antigua, Nevis, and St. Kitts, ma- 


the whole intwo days. From St. Kitts to Tortola and St. Thomas—from thence 
to Samana by Porto Rico—thence back to Grenada by Curacoa, &c., making 


The chief Haytien Mail will be landed at Cape Nichola Mole—from thence 
a sailing schooner is to take in the Mails from Crooked Islands and Nassau, re- 
turning in 14 days. From Grenada to Semana northwards, (St. Thomas and 
Porto Rico excepted) the steamer will land the outward European end interco- 


them or be placed between two fires. All India, east of the Indus, is quiet.— 


(Hayti) by the same route, with the inward European and intercolonial Mails | The Nepaulese have given up all idea of annoying the British government, and 
from these several places, the Gulf of Mexico, Havana and South America ; | the Burmese Usurper must have time to consolidate his power ere he can have 
and at Jamaica take in the Mails collected from the several windward ports, and | the least hope of any success by a rupture with us. In fact, Lord Auckland 


and his advisers have made an excellent move, in the very nick of time, and if 
he will only increase the strength of the army to meet the contingency of Run- 
jeet Singh’s death, (which has just occurred,) and the numbers of regiments 
that will be required for active service in the Punjaub, he may defy all his ene- 


Grenada is to be the general! depot for coals—and the day before the Mails ar- | mies—Ruesians, Persians, or Chinese—if they please to try conclusions. I 
rive at Barbadoes from England, a steamer is to leave the former for the latter | should hope that during the approaching rains new regiments of all arms will 
Island ; and having taken in Mails, will proceed to Tobago, Demarara, Berbice, | be raised ; if not, and matters do not go on smoothly in the Purjaub, we shall 
and Parimaribo, and return by the same route, leaving Demarara 6, Berbice 5, | have every rascal who thinks he can annoy our government setting us at de- 


fiance.” 


DEATH OF RUNJEET SINGH. 
At length authentic intelligence of the demise of the Maharajah Runjeet 
Thus the most important state en our exterior fron- 
tier, whether we consider the character of its people, its resources, or the position 


This steamer will iand the outward European and intercolonial Ma1!s from Gre- | uf the country itself, may become the scene of civil war and broi!s; unless the 


happy proximity of our forces stay the ruthless bands who have long desired the 


in intercolonial Mails. The return European Mails from all the places between | death of the Maharajah, that their schemes of plunder might be put into effect. 


The question of succession has, we believe, been long since settled with our go- 
vernment ; and one of the implied or understooc conditions of our recent trea- 
ties has been, that we should support the cause of the heir—Kurruck Singh. 
The rivals in the field against him may be divided into three classes—the follow- 
ers of Now Nahal Singh, those of Shere Singh, and those of the European ge- 
nerals. This latter class, had M. Allard been alive, would have been the most 
formidable ; but whether General Ventura has obtained that degree of influence 
and power to be able to settle the question of succession, may be doubted. 
We do not mean to say that the gallant general himself looks tothe gudhee, but 
it has of late years been believed, that whoever of the rivals should have the 
support of Allard or Ventura would, without British troops opposed,ascend the 
throne, and become the ruler of the Punjah. By recent treaty we are pledged 


to support the heir of Runjeet, in the possession of the territories guaranteed to 
the Maharajab, as a stipulation for his support of us in our Caubul schemes. 
The treaties published tothe world do not state who is the heir, and the late 
Mabarajah, was particularly careful in avoiding all allusions to such a person. 
Our troops at Ferozepore and Loodianah will doubtlesss advance ; and the energy 
and firmness of Mr. Clerk, in charge of our political relations with the court 1s 


return to Jamaica by Carthagena and Santa Martha. At Chagres, the outward 


From Havana a steamer will proceed to Mobile, thence to Tampico. and on efficiency. 
12 days,—another steamer will also be employed on this route, going first to 


The next part of the plan, is that which connects the whole of these lines of 
Steam communication, which, like a spider's web, are to touch every point of 


Western Archipelago,) with the northern States of the Union, and the Provin- 


York, touching at Savannah and Charleston, and coming the distance of 1200 
miles in 6 days,—from New York she is to come on to Halifax in three days, so 
that, allowing ten days for stoppages at New York and Halifax, the voyage from 


month, will be so regulated that they will reach Havana from New York before 
the outward steamer arrives from Jamaica, and will leave immediately after her | hut that of sickness—the result of debauchery, he lived for himself alone. His 
arrival. They are to take in their coal forthe voyage at Halifax. The boats to : , 
be employed are tobe built for the purpose, of the same tonnage and power 

ceases in order that they may all in rotation fall into the great line, and 


a warranty that British interest and British influence will not be lost sight of in 
this important affair. The death of Runjeet, at sach a juncture, is another of 
the lucky events which attend Lord Auckland, who is undoubtedly “a most 
fortunate man ;” for it has opened to us a direct route to Caubul, through a 
country abounding in supplies, and free from the impediments which, though 
they have been surmounted by our army, will offer serious interruption to its 
Had not our troops been surrounding the territories of the deccased 
Rajah, some of the rival tribes might have sought for succour from their neigh- 
bours. Dost Mahommed would assuredly have made an incursion to recover 
Peshawur, and the ruler of Cashmere would have declared himself independent. 
These events cannot now take place. Thedeath of Runjeet Singh will enlarge 
our sphere of diplomacy ; by it all our ties, as far as the Maharahjah’s personal 
feelings and treaties were concerned, are absolved—and we are free to enter into 
such engagements with his heir as mey best please ourselves—and with a con- 
viction that he must grant his assent, as the price of his throne. The revenues 
of the Punjab are estimated at two crores of rupees ; but the late Maharajah is 
supposed to have been immensely rich. Naturally most avaricious, he had for 
years hoarded up his gains, collected from every quarter of his dominions, 
whilst his expenditure was restricted to a Bentinck parsimony. The private 
characteer of Runjeet Singh was immoral and vicious. Addicted to the indul- 
gence of every appetite, unknown to restraint, and never subject to any curb 


name will not be handed down to posterity, except for his martial qualities ; he 
was a good soldier, fearless of his own person, quick at discerning an advantage, 
and ready to apply his resources. The niceties of political economy were not 
studied or thought of at bis council board. If a portion of territory was back 
ward in revenues, a farmer was sought who would pay down acertain sum, fixed 
by the cupidity of the Rajah; in consideration of which he was placed in pos- 
session, his tenure depending on the will of the Maharajah, who was not proof 
against intrigue, if supported by an offer of money, jewels, shawls, or horses. 


solidating their power and influence in the country. The establishment of | His passion for the latter was notorious; and the stratagems to which he would 


resort to obtain possession of the animal he coveted would better belong to the 
highway-man or swindler, than to the ruler of a mighty nation. We have not 
| sh of any events within the Punjab, consequent to the demise of the Maba- 





rajah, the mews had reached the Governor-Genera!, but time has not elapsed for 
the arrival of the regular daks.— Agra Journal, July 6, 
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—————————————————————— 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE—EMBROGLIO IN THE EAST—EGYPT. 

The ministry, putting an end to its hesitation, has declared frankly in favour 
of Mehemet Ali. The conditions of its officious intervention are the following : 
France claims for the Pacha the Lereditary possession of Egypt and Syria ; 
recommending at the same time to give np the districts of Adana and Tarsus ; 
the Mount Amanus to be the limit of the new Arab empire. It is somewhat 
late now to adopt a line of policy which, taken up earlier and with energy, might 
have facilitated the solution of this interminable difference. But new engage- 
ments are entered into on both sides. The opinion of France, manifested after 
the recal of Admiral Rousssin, will unite against it the majority of the other 
cabinets. Russia, England, and Austria have already declared against the pre- 
tensions of Mehemet Ali, even against such pretensions of his as were well 
founded. Will the tardy support which these pretensions are about to receive 
from France suffice to restore the balance! We should like to have less rea- 
son todoubt it.—-Courrier Francais. 

An article from the Courrier Francais of Monday announces positively the 
instructions given to M. Pontois by the Freuch government. These give Syria 
and Egypt in hereditary sovereignty to Mehemet Ali, and Candia for life. If 
such are the serious proposals of the French government, from which it is de- 
termined not to swerve, we ask how or on what principle could the French en- 
voy at Constantinople join the other powers in forbidding the Turkish Divan 
from ceding all, and making its peace with Mehemet ? Surely Khosrew Pacha 
might have granted these terms to Meheme', and obtained the abandonment of 
the Egyptian claim to the provinces of Tarsus and Adana, without the aid or 
protection of the European powers. To have offered the young Sultan support 
against Mehemet Ali, and then to come forward with such proposals as these, 
was an insult to Turkey, and a trick practised upon all Europe. If such were 
the designs of France, they ought to have been boldly and frankly manifested, 
instead of being veiled by the subterfuges of pretended friendship towards 
Turkey and its integrity. We now see very plainly why Admiral Roussin was 
recalled. He was recalled because the French government disapproved of his 
concessions—disapproved of his supporting Turkey—and had determined to 
support the Pacha of Egypt to the utmost of his pretensions. But the En- 
glisn government could not have failed at the time to ask the cause of Admi- 
ral Roussin’s recal. And what was Marshal Soult’s reply? Did he avow that 
he intended to abandon Turkey, and force Mehemet’s pretensions on the young 
Sultan? Did he confess that M. Poutois was going out to act upon instruc- 
tions directly contrary to those of Admiral Roussin ? Marshal Soult did not— 
could not have stated these facts, which nevertheless seem to be the truth. 
We will not pursue any further this train of refections, natural as they are ; but 
limit ourselves for the present to observing, that, if the instructions of M. Pon- 
tois be such as they are stated, he has gone out to the Levant on no pacificatory 
errand. —Morning Chronicle. 


Suniary. 


Sir E. L. Bulwer’s new playis the “Norman, or the Birthright.” Does it 
point at the influx of Saxe Cobeurgs—becoming a sore subject, to many Nor- 
man English, at least... .. English Emigrants for Texrs.—The ship Agnes left 
London on Sunday, the 13th October, for ‘Texas, with a large party of Protest- 
ant emigrants, principally from Petworth and Arundel. --.- A riot of serious na- 
ture, in which several were injured, occurred at Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, 
between the Irish and English !aborers on the canal... . - The American Minister 
and lady are passing their time at the seats of sundry noblemen of the Northern 
Counties. .... The Queen Dowager Adelaide is to resideat St. Leonard's during 
the winter. ....The greatest novelty forthcoming is ‘‘ Alciphron,” a new poem 
by Thomas Moore. It is to appear early in November, 1n the same volume 
with anew edition of the Epicurean, illustrated by Turver. .-.- It is said that 
between 50 and 60 thousand copies of Nickleby have been sold. To the trade 
the price would have been ninepence a copy, and 25 for 24. Allowing that 
50,000 copies were sold,—that paper, print, artist's work and advertising cost 
five pence per number, we have nearly 850/. per month clear profit to author 














and publishers. ....Sir Geo. Parker and not the gallant Admiral Codrington, is 
likely to succeed Admiral Fleming at Portsmouth. --.- Two new 80 gun line 


of battle ships, to be called the Majestic and Mars, are to be built at Chatham 
----Marshal Soult has received from the Queen of Spain the grand order of 
the Golden Fleece. - -. . The Duke of Leuchtenberg, son of Jerome Buonaparte, 
since his marriage with the daughter of the Autocrat, has been obliged to 
substitute the Russian for the Napoleon eagle on his armorial bearings. - - . - The 
Tournament at the Marquis of Watorford’s Ford Cas'le is postponed... .- The 
Duke of Leeds and party, at Mar Lodge, have bagged 900 brace of game. 

A private letter from Turkey thus describes the state of affairs. 

** What do the Russians want ?!—To invade the Ottoman Empire. What do 
the English want ‘—To hinder the invasion and to overthrow the Egyptian 
power. The Austrians are of the same opinion: and what do the French 
want ?—To maintain the Egyptian power, to defend the Ottoman Empire, and 
to prevent any collision. 


but France, England, and Austria oppose this. Austria and England desire the 


destruction of the Egyptian power ; but Russia and France oppose this plan. | 7,4, By. 


Hence there results such a great divergency of conflicting interests that a colli- 
sion is impossible. What then is done? The parties make a show of force, 
and try which can outwit the other. 
other from head to foot, the powers will retire. Such will be, in the nineteenth 
century, the termination of the grand affair of the Levant.” 

The Sheffield Iris says that numbers of Chartist mechanics, such as cutlers, 
grinders, file-makers, &c. have emigrated to America, and that many others are 


preparing to follow. The Iris names, two individuals who have thus abandoned | Crease over the correspondiug quarter of 1838 is £240,699 ; and in the latter a 


their country. Mr. Wostenholme, one of the delegates to the National Con- 
vention, and Mr. Chatterton, secretary to the Working Men’s Association—both 
excellent workmen. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford has published a plan for the melioration of Ireland, 
which seems to meet with general favor. The principle of itis the division of 
land into small farms. 

Itis doubtful whether the majority of the Spanish Cortes will accept the bill 
offered by the Government for the preservation of the Basque fueros. If the 
measure be rejected, it is said that the Cortes will be immediately dissolved. A 
bill for a general amnesty has been presented to the Cortes by the Administra- 
tion. 

The failure of the Marquis of Huntley has excited considerable sensation. 
His debts are said to amount to £600,000. Sir Charles Shakerly, Bart., has 
disposed of his celebrated pack of fox-hounds to Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
for 500 guineas. ——The Marquess and Marchioness of Sligo and the Ladies 
Elizabeth and Harriet Browne, on leaving Wiesbaden, proceeded to Munich, 
through the Tyrol to Venice, and thence to Rome. About the middle of the 
last month they arrived at Naples, where the Noble Marquess has taken a 
house for six months. The Earl of Altemont has joined the circle. The 
Countess of Dalhousie gave birth to a daughter at Dalhousie Castle, near Edin- 
burgh, recently. 

Admiral Sir Peter Halkett.—This gallant officer died a few days since, at 
his seat, Pitfirran, in Fifeshire, at an advanced age. Sir Peter, who was Vice- 
Admiral of the Red, and a G. C. H. succeeded to the title as sixth baronet, at 
the decease of his brother, on the 26th of January, 1837. 

Highland Corps.—* I am glad” (writes a correspondent) ‘ to observe by the 
Tecent promotions and appointments in the Highland regiments, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief adheres strictly to the nationality of the corps, and appoints 
none but Scotchmen into these excellent regiments. This, allow me to say, is 
the only true method of keeping up the chivalrous spirit of such distinguished 
Tegiments.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

A royal cabinet order has been published at Berlin, by which the introduction 
of percussion guns for the whole of the Infantry is ordered. This measure had 
been the subject of consideration and inquiry for many years. The introduc- 
tion of percussion guns will render it necessary to make some changes in the 
usual exercise. 

We stated on the 14th instant, that the appointment of Lieut.-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, as Commander of the Forces at Bombay, would not take 
place. We believe the gallant General declined the appointment at the desire 
of his medical advisers. Sir Archibald has a pension of £1000 per annum from 
the East India Company. The appointment has been since given to Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir T. M’Mahon, whom we announced so far back as the 17th August as 
one of the officers named for the vacant Commander-in-Chiefships. Major- 
General Sir Hugh Gough will be for some time in command at Madras, as the 
new Commander-in-Chief at that Presidency. Lieut.-Gen. Sir S. F. Whitting- 
ham, now at Barbadoes, will return to this country before he proceds to India. 

_ 32d Depot—leave Fermoy shortly, and the 27th Depot is to move for that sta- 
tion, or Limerick garrison 

Depot—Lieut. Coote has joined at Naas from Canada. 
65th—Assist.-Surg. Nicoll, who recently returned from Canada, in medical 
charge of invalids, has obtained leave to the 3ist of next month. 

93d—A beautiful piece of plate has been presented to Lieutenant-Colenel 
M’Gregor by the officers of this regiment, in token of their admiration of his 
conduct while in command of that regiment. It is an elegant three-light can- 
delebra, the light supported on the stalk of a thistle growing out of a pedestal, 
and standing beside it a full-length picture of a soldier of the 93d regiment, with 
claymore, drum, and colours around. The private soldiers have added, as their 
mute of respect, a beautiful pair of wine-coolers en suite. 

It is singular that so many of our Dukes’ fair ones, and those who must suc- 

‘ceed to the rank of Duchess, should previously have enjoyed no rank what- 











Now Russia tends to invade the Ottoman Empire ; | this adroit maneevvre, however, all the bills drawn by the United States Bank 


In the end, after having surveyed each | sold ; they were, it seems, got off in good time, few bringing less than £20.— 


Eye Atvion. 
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Miss Stewart and Miss Sheridan. 


The following is the comparative force of the English and French fleets at 
the entrance of the Dardanelles :— 





FRENCH. Guns. ENGLISH. Guns. 

Montebelle (Rear-Admiral La- | Princess Charlotte (Admiral Sir 
lande) ‘ ; ‘ 120 R. Stopford) 104 
Hercule : ‘ ; 109 | Rodney . ae 4 . ~ a 
Jena (Rear-Admiral Lassusse) 90 | Asia ‘ ‘ . . 84 
Santi Petri... aes 90 Powerful ‘ aa a 84 
Diamede .. . ‘ 90 | Bellerophon 80 
Jupiter - 90 | Vanguard 90 
Trident + 86 | Talavera : 74 
Triton . ‘ 86 | Minden 74 
Généreux 86 | Pembroke 74 
Total, 847 Total, 756 





Pension List.—Of the whole body of scientific and literary men in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, the names of only twenty six are to be found on the pen- 
sion list. Iu science there are no more than siz, viz, Sir David Brewster, 
£297; Dr. Dalton, £300; Ivory, 300; Faraday, £300; Sir James South, 
£300; and Mrs. Somerville, £300 :—In literature, ten, viz., the poet Camp- 
bell, £184; Dr. Jamieson, £160 ; Millengen, £100; Southey, £455; James 
Montgomery, £150; Sharon Turner, £200; Tom Moore, £300 ; Banim, £150 ; 
Sir William Ouseley, £100; Miss Mitford, £100; and the widow and des 
cendants of Paley (eight persons) £200, or £25 each. ‘The total sum bestow- 
ed upon the literature and science of Great Britain and Ireland is therefore 
about £4000, in a pension list of £132,555, or less than one-thirtieth of the 
whole. 

THE REVENUE. 
The net produce of the revenue for the year ended on the 10th instant, ex- 
ceeds the receipts of 1838 by £1,441,132. Repayments of advances and “ other 
monies” raise the excess to £1,713,971 ; but these accidental receipts must not 
be put down as ordinary income. On the quarter there is an increase of £240,699. 
over the corresponding period of 1838. 
For the year ended 10th of October, 1836, the “ total 


ordinary revenue” was £44,460,809 


ns 42,070,222 
pg aie RS a IS PEE 42,654,549 
4) T! 3: 3 Sen ee Bbc uacrwea’ 44,086,681 


It thus appears, that notwithstanding bad harvests and crippled commerce 
the revenue, aided by the continual increse of population, is creeping up to the 
point it reached in 1836. This is so far consolatory. But then comes the reflec- 
tion, that the expenditure of the present year must far exceed that of 1836; and 
that the financial condition of the country in reference to the means of paying 
demands upon the Exchequer, is more discouraging than perhaps at any previous 
period since the peace.—Jb. 





Died, On Wednesday evening, at Montevidio, near Flushing, L.1I., George Williams, 
Esq., formerly of the Island of Barbadoes, aged 59. 
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The Great Western, which arrived on Saturday night last, has supplied us 
with London files to the evening of the 18th ult. 

Our former « pinions are fully confirmed. The crop is not very seriously be- 
low the general average in quantity, though it is not so good in quality as 
might be desired ; but alarm has in a great measure abated, and there is no ap- 
prehension whatever of a suspension on the part of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Jaudon has been fortunate euough to obtain further assistance from the 
Bank, and the whole loin amounts to no less than £800,000, or nearly four mil- 
lions of dollars! This loan is secured in great part by State Stock of Penn- 
sylvania, which the Bank of the United States has sent over for the purpose, 
and was considered fully satisfactory. How far opinions will be changed when 
the intelligence of the suspension of the Bank arrives, and the fall of all kinds of 
American securities becomes known, we are not able to prognosticate. By 


will be secured, and the burthen will be borne by that common hack-horse, 
The papers also state that about 2000 shares of the United States 
Bank stock had been sent out just previous to the suspension, with orders to be 


Mr. Jaudon is about to return to the United States. 
It is satisfactory to observe a very material increase of the revenue both in 
the quarter and the year ending the 10th of October ; in the former case the in- 


corresponding increase of £1,713,971 or about eight millions of dollars. The 
great increase appears to be in the receipts of the customs, and it is fair to pre- 
sume that the duties paid on foreign grain have contributed to swell the 
amount. 
The late political appoin'ments are by no means satisfactory, even with some 
of the friends of the cabinet. The Governorship of Greenwich Hospital, va- 
cant by the death of the gallant Sir Thomas Hardy, the friend and companion of 
Nelson, has been conferred on Admiral Fleming, an officer who has never 
been in action, but who has always enjoyed an undue proportion of the good 
things to be obtained in the navy. Asa political partizan he is most active, 
and this honourable and lucrative post is given him by the present immaculate 
ministers, as a reward for services at the hustings. Even the whigs complain, 
that so many of their party, who have seen serviee, should have been passed 
over for one who has not. 
Mr. T. B. Macaulay on being appointed Secretary of War was summoned 
to Windsor Castle to the presence of the Queen. After having kissed hands 
and left the presence of her Majesty, he sat down and addressed a letter to his 
constituents, stating that his seat in the House of Commons was vacant in con- 
sequence of the appointment, and offering himself anew as a candidate for their 
favour. The terms and tone of his letter, which is given in all the London pa- 
pers, are highly inflated and egotistical, and the writer had the singular bad taste 
and impertinence to date his letter from Windsor Castle! Such a ministry 
could not, under any ordinary circumstances, survive a month, but secure in the 
support of the Court they treat with disdain all censure and remonstrance.— 
Nevertheless their days are numbered, and such is the change of sentiment with 
the people, as indicated by the late registrations, that a general election would 
place them hors de combat. That the country is growing daily more conserva- 
tive is acmitted on all hands; from which we are led once more to hope that the 
nation will ere long be delivered from the hands of those who are so misgovern- 
ing it. We crave attention for an article on this subject from the Spectator, the 
organ of the London Radicals. 
The intelligence from India which announces the departure of the army of 
the Indus under Sir John Keane from Candahar on the 20th of May, is satisfac- 
tory. It is supposed that Sir John would reach Cabool on the 20th of June.— 
It is stated that his troops have now got into a country well provided with provi- 
sions and other necessary wants of an army ; it is also repeated that the popula- 
tion was rising in favour of the rightful sovereign Shah Soojah who has been so 
long excluded from the throne by Dost Mahomet Ali, the usurper under the 
Russian and Persian influence. In the article we have quoted to-day will be 
found some observations of value relative to the death of Runjeet Singh, and 
the probable advantageous effects thereof to British interests. 
Don Carlos is safely lodged in France, but Cabrera, one of his partizans, still 
holds out. Espartero is marching against him with thirty battalions of infan- 
try. besides cavalry, with every prospect of success. The Cortes is now in 
session at Madrid, debating how far it wil! be necessary to concede to the Bis- 
cayans the privileges and immunities they demand We doubt not that all will 
be ultimately settled on this point, and we hope also that Spain will ere long 
enjoy repose. Maroto, the traitor, is of course the object of execration every 
where. 

Under the head “ Embroglio in the East” our readers will observe some im- 





ever ; rather only the appellation of Miss. The present and future Duchess of 
Montrose, Miss Beresford; the Duchess of Roxburghe, Miss Dalbiac;, the 
Duchess of St. Alban’s, Miss Gubbins; the future Duchess of Norfolk, Miss 
Lyons ; the Duchess of Beaufort, Miss Smith ; the Duchess of Hamilton, Miss 
Beckford ; the Duchess of Cleveland, Miss Russell ; the Duchess of Somerset, 








portant statements relative to the position of affairs in Turkey and Egypt. It 
has been suspected for some time past that France was secretly leaning to the in- 
terests of Mehemet Ali, and the disclosures which are now making in the French 
journals contribute forcibly to confirm these suspicions. The recal of Admiral 
Roussin, who was sincerely in favour of supporting the tottering condition of 
the Ottoman empire, and the appointment of M. Pontois with a fresh code of 
instructions, as is generally believed to be the case, furnishes food for alarm to 
the must apathetic politician. The Morning Chronicle, the organ of the govern- 
ment, it will be seen has at last become uneasy, and concludes its article with 
the emphatic declaration—that if “M. Pontois has proceeded to Constantino- 
ple with such instructions he has gone on no pacificatory errand.” It is diffi- 
cult to say what turn events will take, but we have stated enough to show that 
the “affairs of the east” are by no means settled. Any hostile demonstration 
made by France to support Egypt at the expense of Turkey, would be followed 
by the occupation of Constantinople by the Russians, England would then be 
reduced to one ally, Austria, and her position would be one of extreme difficulty . 
but we hope the government of Great Britain will be in more competent hands 
before such untoward events take place. 





The case of Lady Flora Hastings continues to be agitated ; her brother the 

Marquess has published the diary of his lamented sister, kept during the whole 
of the unfortunate transaction, which diseloses how much the poor victim was 
persecuted and hunted down, having no friend at court but her kind and always 
affectionate mistress the Duchess of Kent. This publication has caused Sir 
James Clarke to publish his statement, which the reader will find inserted in 
this day’s paper. He admits, first, that Lady Flora was the victim of foul sus- 
pic ons and direct charges affecting her virtue, throughout the palace ; secondly, 
that he himself participated in these suspicions and base slanders ; and thirdly, 
that after the unfortunate lady had, for the sake of her honour and that of her 
illustrious family, heroically submitted to the offensive test of personal exami- 
nation, he discovered that he was mistaken, and that the story against 
her was false! Disease alone affected her, which, coupled with the mental 
agony she experienced, hurried her to the tomb. Who will not drop a tear of 
pity to her memory ? 
Sir James Clarke has essentially damaged himself by this publication; he 
should on no account have countenanced the report, or even have admitted his 
own suspicions, but should have waited until he was quite sure of the true state 
of the case before he gave any opinion. 


His Excellency Sir George Arthur has returned to Toronto after having an 
interview with the Governor-General at Montreal. We agree with the Montreal 
Herald in its estimate of the mischief that would ensue in the Upper Province 
should the House of Assembly be dissolved and a new election be called for the 
purpose of trying the public feeling on Lord Durham’s responsible government 
scheme, but we cannot believe that Mr. Thomson will resort to such an agita- 
ting and unnecessary expedient at this moment. It is possible that his Excel- 
lency may have contemplated such a measure, but we trust that the wise and 
respectful remonstrances of Sir George have induced him to change his purpose. 
We are not much in the habit of giving advice to people in high places, but as 
we have spoken on this point before, we would, with every feeling and every 
motive of respect, earnestly entreat the Governor-in-Chief to postpone all agi- 
tating subjects for the present. A little time will enable him to see what the 
country requires, and the experience of the present winter even, may materially 
modify his opinions on various important subjects. 





National Academy of Design.—We would eamestly call the attention of our 

readers to an exhibition now open at the Rooms of the Academy in Clinton 
Hall, which is of the highest importance to the Arts generally, and must be 
particularly interesting to those who are anxious for their promotion in this coun- 
try. M. Alexandre Vattemare (better known here perhaps as M. Alexandre the 
celebrated ventriloquist) has long devoted his energies te the noble purpose of 
bringing about an universal fellowship in the Arts and in Literature. In the 
latter he has been partially successful, but his endeavors have been so highly 
appreciated by the learned, the great, and the skilful, that testimonials of their 
esteem have been poured upon him with unsparing hand, and of a nature which 
to a mind like his must be most gratifying. They consist of autograph letters 
from crowned heads and distinguished personages, and specimens of drawing 

and other works of art, all subscribed as homage to his benevolent exertions.— 
The best of these M. Vattemere has now collected, has arranged under 

distinct national heads, and placed in the Academy ; giving at one view a sta- 

tistic of the state of the Ams all over the civilized world. By far the greater 

portion of these are of the first style of excellence, several of them are nighly 

finished, others are spirited sketches, some are the attempts of noble and illus- 

trious amateurs, among whom are found royal artists ; and among the specimens 
which will most probably attract professiona! eyes are several water-colour 

drawings of Birds from the Japanese. These last are capital, we never seen 

any thing to exceed them 

But the object of this exhibition! M. Vattemare generously lends them gratis 
to the Academy, in the hope that the profits of their exhibition may realize a 
sum sufficiently large to enable the Academy to give a medal or a prize annual- 
ly for the best specimen of Historical painting. This is encouragement to the 
Fine Arts, substantially given. It enables artis's to study the designs, and the 
styles of their brethren in different countries of the world, and to estimate the 

condition of the arts in any one country from the specimens exhibited under that 

head ; it stimulates, to equal or surpass what is here beheld ; and it offers a me- 

dium through which a substantial and lasting encouragement shall be given to 

the advancement of the arts in thiscountry. The idea is a grand one, and the 

motive is a public-spirited one. M. Vattemare deserves the thanks and gratitude 

of all who shall become acquainted with his liberality ; and we believe that the 
best thanks which can be offered to him will be to encourage the object he has 
in view, and co operate with him in bringing it to maturity. 

Among the curiosities to be seen here is a collection of Autographs, consist- 
ing of athousand or more, from the hands of Kings, popes, noblemen, Literati, 
and Illuminati in the best sense of the term; they are from the pens of distin- 
guished persons of all ages, ranks, sexes, and conditions ; and the view of them 

cannot fail to cause powerful emotions and grave reflections. 





The Great Western, commanded by that excellent officer Capt. Hosken, 
had a fine passage of 13 days and 6 hours, and brought 113 passengers. She 
returns on the 16th, when she will be laid up fora few of the winter months in 
order to undergo a thorough examination, and will be out again early in the 
spring. In the interim the Liverpool and British Queen will keep up the inter- 
course by sailing alternately once a month from their respective places of de- 
parture, 
H. M. Brig Serpent, 16 guns, the Hon. Capt. Gore, arrived a few days since 
from Jamaica, having on board his Excellency Sir Lionel Smith and suite, late 
Governor of that island. Sir Lionel, we understand, proceeds to England in 
the Great Western. 

H. M. Ship Ardromache, 28 guns, Capt. Baynes, C.B.; H. M. Sloop Ser- 
pent, Honorable Captain Gore ; and H. M Brig Buzzard, Lt.-Com. Fitzgerald, 
with her slave prize the Eagle, sailed yesterday morning for Bermuda. 





We learn with great satisfaction that Dr. P. Townsend has been appointed 
to the Health Office at Staten Island. From a long intimacy with that gentle- 
man we believe him to be well qualified for the important duties there to be ful- 
filled by him, and most cordially we wish him long to enjoy his office. 








UEEN VICTORIA, now exhibiting at Fraser's Gallery, 322 Broadway, willclose on 

Wednesday evening, the 13th Inst. This is positively the last opportunity the New 
York public will have of seeing this beautiful and highly finished specimen of the Fing 
ARTs. It is the ORIGINAL picture, painted by Sully forthe St. George’s Society of Phi- 
ladelphia, and exhibited for the benefit of their charitable fund. Open from 8 A. M. till 
10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. (Nov 9 1) 


ATRON, OR HOUSEKEEPER WANTED, by alady who has filled the offices of 
Matron in a public Institution, and Housekeeper in a private family establishment, a 
similar capacity. She believes herself possessed of experience and skill in these depars- 
ments, and can produce the most unexceptionable testimonials, both of character and 
ability Applications by letter, post paid, to A. B , Albion office, Barclay Street, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. N.B. No objection to reside inthe country. [Nov 9 2th 
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atest Rutelligeuce. 


The affairs of China have created a powerful sensation among the British mer- 
chants trading thereto. Memorials, addressee. and deputations have been re- 
ceived by Lord Palmerston, pressing the consideration of the subject upon ber 
majesty’s government. In particular from London, Bristol,and Manchester, the 
merchants have been importunate in the matter ‘To all, Lord Palmers on has 
replied to neatly the same effect, viz., that it is under their serious considera- 
tion; he ueclines making any communication as to the steps proposed to be ta- 
ken in the premises, but states his supposition that, as prudent merchants, they 
will not deem it advisable to make shipments to China at present Couvec'ed 
herewith we learn that Admiral Mauland, commanding in the East Indies, has 
despatched the Volage frigate to Macao, to protect British Interests, and will for- 
ward also the Wellesley 74, if urgent necessity require it, otherwise she will 
wait for dispatches from England. British shipments, theretore,will for the pre- 
sent be protected by the ficet in India. 

By the Revenue returns, up to the 10th October, it appears that the in- 
crease in the year ending 10th October, 1839, as compared with that of the 
previous year, is £1,713,971; and that of the quarter, compared with the pre- 
vious corresponding quarter is £293,222 

Mehemet Ali has achieved a political position very formi/able to the Porte, 
and not a little astounding we should suppose to the five Powers. Russia has 
offered 25,000 troops to the young Sultan. It is likewise stated that France 
will not co-operate with England, in compelling the restoration of the Turkish 
fleet by Mehemet Alli. 

The Corn Trade and the Crops.—Messrs. Sturge of Birmingham, in their 
monthly circular issued on October 16th, say— The accounts from many parts 
of the kingdom concur in stating a serious deficiency in the crops, especially in 
the northern districts of England, and in Ireland. In a few counties it appears 
likely to prove near an average, and on the whole the yield will probably be 
better than from the condition of the weather, could have been expected, but 
the bulk of straw is less than was supposed before harvest. We have had little 
variation in tie price of wheat during the past month, but there has bee. a gene- 
ral indisposition on the part of millers to purchase beyond their immediate wants, 
partly Owing to the continued pressure ou the money market, and partly to the 
low price of flour, compared with wheat, the last few weeks. There is now no 
probability of the duty coming to 2s. 8d. at present, and we think it may go to 
16s. 8d. by the end of the present month. The stock of wheat in Gloucester 
which may nearly all be considered as free, consists of nearly 15,000 quarters of 
hard, and 8,000 to 10,000 quarters of soft, chiefly Odessa Last week sales of 
England old were made at 9s. 6d. for red, and 9s 2d to 9s 9d for white; new 
red, 8s 6d to 9s 2d; old white, 9s to 9s 4d; since which the great fall in Mark 
Lane has suspended operations. The crop of barley, as to quantity per acre, 
has, we believe, proved quite equal to what was anticipated, but a very large pro- 
portion of it is so injured that it cannot be fit for anything more than grinding 
purposes. Onr present quotations are,for malting, 44s to 48s. per imperial quar- 





Cye Albion. 


that the agency of the Bauk of the United States is placed on a footing of in- 
dependence. Wa may also state that Mr. Jaudon has for some time past been 
anxious to retire from business, which he has been prevented hith: rto from do- 
ing, solely by a determination to sacrifice his personal views to the interests of 
his principals, while uder circumstances of peculiar d fficulty The result which 
we have here communicated c rroborates the view which we have always taken 
of the ability of the age cy of the Unied States Bank to meet all 1s liabilities 
The conduct of Mr Jaudon merits the futlest approbation He «as struggles, 
with success, through obstacles of the most trying nature, and in spite of ene- 
mies who were not scrupulous in the nature of the means which they used to 
gratify personal animosity.—}] Morning Chronicle } 

From the current reports in the city, and trom statements in the papers, which 
have been repeated, by the way, for three or four days in succession, it would 
appear that Mr. Jaudon’s arrangements with the capitalists who have interfered 
to support him are all finally settled. Nothiag, in ordinary cases, makes one 
more inclined to doubt a fact than the too frequent affirmation of it, and we are 
not inclined therefore to speak positively in this instance, es, ecially av the bare 
settlement ts all we are permitted to know, unaccompanied by any details what- 
ever It was stated en Wednesday, under this head, as a rumour to waich ge- 
neral belief attached in the city, thata -um of £800,000 was to be placed at the 
disposal of Mr. Jaudon, for which bonds payable at three years’ date were to be 
issued, and certain American state stocks assigned as collateral security. To- 
day soinething to the same effect is repeated, with this d fference, that the sum 
to be advanced 1s £600,000 instead of £800,000 Neo hint can be picked up of 
the way in which this money is to improve the condition of the United States 
Bank,or the specific purpose to which it is to be applied. If it is merely to cov- 
er, a8 soine suppose, the mercantile acceptances of the bank, the good to be ac- 
complished will be very trifling. The public must be content with what ts per- 
mitted to be known,but will naturally look to the result with no great confidence, 
so leng as this reserve is maintained —-[Times of Sa urday.] 

Lieut. the Earl of Caledon is ordered to join the 2d Coldstream Guards in Ca- 
nada. Capt. Grey, 52d, appointed Atde-de-Camp to Sir C, Campbell at Nova 
Scotia, 1s son of the Earl Grey, and brother of Lieut-Colonel Grev, 71st. Capr. 
M'Beath, 68th, is ordered to join headquarters at Jamaica. The 11th and 15th 
will be the next Regiments hume 1:om Canada. An increase of £1 is made to 
the bounty for recruits of the Royal Artiliery, same as the Cavalry Regiments, 
making a sum of £4 13s. All the cotton mills at Ashto., Hyde, Staley Bridge, 
Newton,Motiram, &c., have resumed working fulltime. It is calculated that 
the forty-five firms tn question will pay £10,000 in additional wages this week, 
—a circumstance that cannot fail to be otherwise than most heart ly welcomed 
by the many thousand bands employed in these beehives of industry.—[Liver- 
pool Chronicle. ] 

Paris, Oct 16.—News from the East.—We have some interesting intelli- 
gence from Alexandria of the 26:h of September. It would seem that Mehemet 
Ali is fully aware of the increasing unpopularity of Khosrew Pacha, and of his 
therefore declining influence. Not only are the Ulemas, the Sultan’s mother, 
and the harem against him, but the Sultan himself begius to be opposed to bim. 








ter. No new French has yet been received, but samples of prime quality are 
shown which would bring 44s to 47s. per imperial quarter at Gloucester. Grind- | 
ing, as well as malting, is become scarce, and some has sold as high as 38s. per | 
392 pounds at Birmingham. The arrivals of oats into Gloucester, the last month | 
consist of a single cargo of foreign ; consequently they ate very scarce and dear ; 
and the stock of old is so completely exhausted, that notwithstanding we have 
not heard any complaints of the bulk of the new crop in Ireland, we think this 
grain cannot be abundant during the ensuing year, unless we have a large con- | 
tinental import. We are unable to give any quotations, as there are literally 
none on the market, except a few fine English, which sell at 34s, to 38s per 
imperial quarter. Beansare still chiefly in the fields; the crop is most favora- | 
bly reported of, and the supply of old from the farmers is large, but they sell at | 
48s to 53s per quarter of 523lbs. Peas are very scarce, and they have reached | 
193 per 196 Ibs. for grinding.” 
The following are the averages of grain, as made up to Saturday, October 12. | 
Imperial weekly average: Wheat 67s 2d ; Barley, 41s 2d ; Oats,25s 9d; Rye | 
37s 9d ; Beans, 46s1d ; Peas, 44s 11d. Aggrega'e average of the 6 weeks which 
regulates duty; Wheat,703; Barley, 403 ld; Oats, 27s; Rye,38s 11d ; Beans, 
44s 4d; Peas, 43s 3d Duty on Foreign Corn: Wheat, 10s 8d, Barley, 1s 
10d ; Oats, 6s. 3d; Rye, 12s 6d; Beans, 3s 6d, Peas, 5s. 
In Scotland, there was still a good deal of grain exposed. In the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh and Glasgow, especially the low grounds, the ficlds were 
entirely clear. Elsewhere there were still quantities to cut. Every where the 
potato crop was abundant and of excellent quality. The same was the case with 
the turnip crop. In Ireland, the harvest work had met with a very serious inter- 
Tuption in consequence of the rains, which haa been general. The country 
around Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, had particularly suffered fromthe wet, cold, 


and ungenial weather. In Galway, however, it was said the oat crop would 
be abundant. | 


Failures in Manchester.—More than forty persons have become bankrupts, in 
consequence uf the stoppage of the Imperial Bank of Manchester. We believe 
it is arranged that Sir John Campbell is to have the Irish Seals, merely with a 
view to his being insured a life pensionof 4,000/. per annum. The American 
Minister and Mrs. Stevenson were on a visit to Earl Fitzwilliam, at his mag- 
nificent seat in Yorkshire. From thence they would goto Raby Castle, and 
afterwards to the Earl and Countess of Carlisle’s, on a visit. It has been deter- | 
mined, that a musical festival shall take place at York next autumn; also at Bir- 
mingham and Hereford. | 
‘ mquet to the Earl of Eglinton.—The banquet continues to excite most 
intense interest. The banquet hall will be in every way comfortable. Every per- 
son in this quarter seems more anxious than another, that the most ample hon- 
ours should be done to the Noble Earl on this occasion. Gentlemen from all 
quarters are applying fer tickets. A correspondent informs us that a passage of 
arms will take place on the Irvine grounds during the day of the banquet, be- 
tween Charles Lamb, Esq., and J. & Fairlie, Esq. Orders have been received 
at the Royal Dock yard at Woolwich, from the Commissioners of the Lords of 
the Admiralty; to build a steam ship of 200 horse power, to be named the Lizard. | 
She is to be constructed with all possible expedition. Some miscreant recently 
threw astone through the plate-glass window of her Majesty’s sitting room, at 
Windsor Castle, and al:hough a sentinel was on duty close by, he heard nothing 
of the occurrence. 

Parliament.—Some apprehension existed three weeks ago that parliament 
might be assembled in November to legislate on the currency question, but the | 
improved prospects of the harvest seem to have put to rest the fear of aresort to 
one and two pound notes, as well to an inconvertible paper currency, and we have 
reason to believe that the next session will not open till February:—[Morning 
Chronicle.] The Spanish government are to confer the Grand Cross of San Fer- 
nando upor Lord John Hay, for the active part he took in the Marotto negotia- 
ps Colonel Wylde of the Artillery, for similar services is to receive a Spanish 
order. 

Don Carlos and Don Sebastian.—We are enabled to announce that Don Se- 
bastian has received his passports for Naples. Tis prince has fallen out with 
his uncle, Don Carlos, and applied to the Tuileries for a passport, promising 
most formally not to interfere any more in Spanish affairs. The King, on re- 
ceiving this assurance, ordered passports to be delivered to him. This intelli- 
gence thunderstruck Don Carles and the rest of his family. It is not known 
whether Don Sebastian will pass through Paris or proceed to Naples by the di- 
rect road. “It is not easy to comprehend the conduct of the Chateau, unless 
the demand of the prince was backed by foreigndiplomacy. Don Sebastian vio- 
lates his word of honour with the greatest faciliily—it is no tie upon him. He 
has already sworn allegiance to Queen Christina,with the Infante Don Francisco 
de Paula, and he subsequenily repaired to Naples, where he joined the party of 
his uncle, whose armies he twice commanded in chief.—[{National. } 

A frightful storm burst, on the 11th inst:, on the town and environs of Limo- 
ges, destroying the produce of the harvest and vintage, and even the crop of 
chestnuts, which constituted one of the principal resources of the couutry. 
The Madrid journals of the 9th inst. contain little news. Great preparations 
were in progress for the celebration of the birthday of the Oueen (the 10th inst). 
The prevailing belief was, that the ministers would be able to hold their places, 
“ provided that Espariero reduced Cabrera”—a subject on which some misgiving 
seems to be entertained at Madrid as wellas in Paris. At the sitting of the Se- 
nate of the 9tb, the only business of importance was the reading of the project 
of law upon the fueros, adopted on the 7th by the Cortes. Letters from Bay- 
onne of the 13th inst. contain no news of interest. The authorities were shutting 
up most part of the convents in.the Basque provinces. The inhabitants were 
turned adrift. Much anxiety was expressed for the issue of Espartero’s move- 
ments against Cabrera. The Semaphore of Marseilles publishes a letter from 
Constantinople, dated the 27th ult., which states that the harvest had generally 
failed throughout the Ottoman empire, of the fine wheat in particular. The 
price of grain was increasing in the markets of the Black Sea. The long pro- 
jected union of her Majesty and Prince Albert of Coburgh, now at Windsor 

Castle, will be formally announced on the meeting of Parliament. The Prince 
and his father are nominal Protestants ; but the other two brothers are s'rict Ro- 
man Catholics. The accounts from Spain relates to the entry of the Duke of 
Vittoria into Saragossa the 4th inst., about 12,000 of his troops having marched 
into the city a few hours previously. The Duke was expected to march against 

Cabrera in a few days. Private letters from Arragon confidently announce that 

Cabrera was determined to give Espartero a vigorous reception; the preparations 





The Viceroy has also learnt, in the most indisputable manner, that the Great 
Powers were by no means agrees—no, not on any one point, as to the affairs of 
the East,and that Russia had refused in the most formal manner to be any party 
to a Congress at Vienna. Tne Pasha had also learned that France had separated 
from England as to the Egyptian portion of ~he question, and that no expedition 
would be made to constrain the surrender of the Turkish fleet The Viceroy 
hadgbeen much delighted to hear of the “split” betweer. France and England 
on the subject of Egypt. Mehemet Ali was more resolved than ever not to yield 
to the demands of Lord Palmerston, and the English Consul at Alexandria de- 


| spaired of bringing the Pasha to listen either to the threats or persuasions of bis 


lordship. 

Two of the Queen’s household, Mr. Ji.dd and Mr. Cavendish, expired quite 
suddenly this week. The Governinent Police in Manchester.— A public notice 
has been placarded throughout the borough, that Sir C. Shaw’s active official 
duties commence on the 17thinst. The police force will consist of 450 men. 
It is stated that a sum exceeding 50,000/. was furnished out of her Majesty’s 
privy purse, to pay the debts of her late royal father. ‘ ol. Wildman has expen- 
ded 200.000/. in restoring Newstead Abbey. It is stated that thirty-eight ar- 
chitects will compete for the building of the New Roval Exchange. Sir R. 
Smurke, Mr. Gwilt, and Mr. Hardwick, have been requested to select tive plans 
from those transmitted, and the committee wil] then decide upon the one to be 
adopted. Gold, it appears, is returning from the Continent to this country.— 
A remittance was received on Tuesday at the Bank of England of from 75,0001. 
to 100,000/ specie. In addition tu the above, within a short period,some large 
amounts in specie have been received from Mexico and the United States, and 
further large remittances are expected The President stcam ship.—This noble 
vessel building at Limehouse, London, for the British and American Steam 
Navigation Company, is nearly finished, and will be launched in the course of 
November She isa much larger vessel than the British Queen, as will be | 
observed by the dimensions which are as follows :—Extreme — from stem 
to taffrail (including the figure-head,) 267 feet; extrene breadth of herdeck, 
41 feet ; including paddle boxes, 67 feet ; depth in the hold, 31 feet 6 inches ; 
and her tonnage about 2500 tons. Her engines will consist of two, each of 
250 horse power. Her upper or main deck is constructed in a different man- 
ner from that of the British Queen,being similar to a duuble-banked frigate, and 
not ‘ flashed”’ as it is nautically termad. Her paddle wheels are to be 90 feet 
in circumference 

Portsmouth, Oct 17.—I can state positively that Sir Edward Codrington has 
been appointed Naval Commander-in-Chief at this pori,vice Fleeming, removed 
to Greenwich Hospital. Captain Berkeley, late one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, is to be Flag Captain to Sir Edward Codrington.—[{Correspondent of 
the Standard.] —— y enews of the Royal George.—The resuli of the explosion 
in blowing up the Royal George last Tuesday has been attended with success ; 
the greater part of the wreck has been successfully displaced This morning 
her brows were landed at the dockyard. Should the weather continue favoura 
ble, the divers fully expect to remove the far greatergproportion of the ill-fated 
ship. 





PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGEs 


War Office, Oct. 4 —2d Regt. of Drag. —T Jex, from Act. Vet. Sur. with 
the Depdts of the Ist Drag. Guards and 7th Lgt. Drgs., to be Vet. Sur. v. 
Home, app. to the 2d Regt. of Life Guards. 16:h Regt. of Lgt. Drag.—Cor. 
W. S. Mitchell, to be Lt. without pur., v. Inverarity, dec. ; Serjt. Ma). P. 
Dynon, to be Cor. v. Mitchell. Ist Regt. of Ft.—Assist -Sur. C. Brewster, 
from the 98th Ft to be Assist.-Sur 3d Ft —It.S G. Bunbury, from the 60th 
Ft. to be Lt. v. O'Grady, who exchs ; N. H. Flood, gent., to be Ens without 
pur. v. Flood, dec. 7th Ft.—J. Mure, M.D.,tobe Assist -Sur. 25th Ft.—D. 
D. M’Coy M’ Donald, gent., to be Assist.-Sur. 39th Ft —Maj. T. Wright, to 
be Lt.-Col , without pur. v. Poole, dec. ; Brev_ Lt.-Col. D, Urquhart, to be Maj. 
v. Wright; Lt. H. F. Stokes, to be Capt. v. Urquhart. 60th Ft.—Lt. W S. 
O'Grady, from the 3d Ft. tobe Lt.,v Bunbury, who exchs. 61st Ft.—Assist.- 
Sur. F C. Annesley, from the Staff, to be Assist -Sur. v. Molyneux, dec. 80th 
Ft.—Ens. A. D. W. Best, to be Lt by pur. v. Pack, whorets.; j. C. Hay, 
gent., to be Ens by pur. v. Best 85th Ft.—Lt. G. Tennant, to be Capt by 
pur. v. Brockman, who rets. ; Ens. C. E. Bewes, to be Lt. by pur. v. Tennant; 
E. L. Paratt, gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Bewes. 87th Ft.—Sec. Lt. C. W. 
D. Stavely, to be First Lt. byspur. v. Middlemore, who rets. ; H. Moore, gent , 
to be Sec Lt. by pur. v. Stavely. 98th F't.—Li. C. R. Ilderton, to be Capt 
‘by pur. v. Rainier, who rets. ; Ens. E. Haythorne, to be Lt. by pur. v. Ilderton ; 
W. H. Carter, gent., tobe Ens by pur. v. Hay horne; Assist.-Sur. E. Adol- 
phus, M.D, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Sur. v Brewster, app. to the Ist Ft. 
2d W. I. Regt.—Lt. W. Lardner, to be Capt. without pur. v. Williams dec. ; 
Ens. R. M. Nicolls, to be Lt. v. Lardner; J. Hill, gent. to be Ens. v. Nicolls. 
Hospital Staff—To be Assist.-Sur. to the Forces —J. Newton, gent. v. D. 
Lamont, who rets. upon half-pay; C. L. Grant, gent. v. Buchanan, dec. ; J. 
W. Chambers, M.D. v. Adolphus, app. to the 98th Ft 

War-Office, Oct. 11.—Ist Reg. of Drag. Gds.: Arthur Cecil Crewe Fleming, 
gent , to be Cornet, by pur vice Hawkes. prom. 38d Reg of Light Dragoons : 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Roberts Loring, from the h-p unatt to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
George Gustavus Tuite, who exchs. ; Major Charles Robert Cureton, from the 
16th Light Drags. to be Lieut.-Col. by pur. vice Loring, who rets. 9th Reg. 
of Light Drags.: Lieut. Andrew Spottiswoode, to be Capt. by pur. vice Percy 
Burrel! Williams, who rets.; Cornet Philip Haughton Clarke, to be Lieut by 
pur. vice Spottiswoode ; Hon. Brownlow Charles Bertie, to be Cornet, by pur. 
vice Clarke. 11th Reg of Light Drags.: Lieut. John Henry Forrest, to be 
Capt. by pur. vice Roebuck, who rets ; Cornet John William Brotherton, to be 
Lieut. by pur. vice Forrest ; Broadley Harrison, gent., to be Cornet by pur- 
chase, vice Brotherton. 15th Regiment of Light Dragoons; Lieu.enant 
Henry Routh, to be Paymaster, vice Alexander Campbell, replaced on his 
former half-pay. 16th Regiment of Light Dragoo.s ; Captain Arthur 
Charles Lowe, to be Major, by pur. vice Cureton, prom in the 3d Light Drags ; 
Lieut. William Wilmer, to be Capt by pur. vice Lowe; Cornet John Percy 
Smith, to be Lieut. by pur vice Wilmer; Cornet Henry Donithorne Sweten- 
ham, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Downie, who rets; Henry Lee. gent, to be 
Cornet, by pur. vice Smith; Arthur Need, gent.. to be Cornet, by pur vice 
Swetenham. 22d Reg. of Foot; Licut Gerald Villers Buter, to be Captain, 





of both armies were going forward with great expedition, and it was stated that 
afew days would bring the opposing forces into collision, when a most deadly 
encounter was anticipated. 

We have much pleasure in stating that arrangements have been completed by 


without pur. vice Keappock, dec.; Ens ‘homas Gaisford, to be Lieut. vice 
Butler; Ens John Brennan, from the 64th Foot, to be Ens vice Gasford.— 
35th Foot; Ens. and Adjt Henry Woeatstone, to have the rank of Liewot — 
46th do. : Brev. Lt.-Col. Andrew Clarke to be Lu -Col . by pur., v. Campb: Il, 





Mr, Jaudon of a most satisfactory nature, and it will be immediately announced 


who rets. ; Capt. E. H. D. E. Napver, to be Maj., by pur, v. Clarke; Lt. G 


November 9, 


H. L. Wharton, to be Capt., by pur., v Napier; Ens. J. F. Brome, to be Lt., 
by pur, v. Wharton; P. B. Bickuell, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Brome,— 
48thd.: G D. Pitt, gent., to be Ens, without pur., v. Hutton, dec.—49th 
do : Ens. D. M’Adam. to be Lt., by pur., v. Seymour, who rets ; W. H. C. 
Baddeley, gent., to be Ens., by pur, ¥ M’Adam —-59th do. : Ens. W. Fulton 
to be Lt., by pur., v Napier, who rets.; C. T Wilson, gent., tobe Ens., by 
pur, v Fulton.—64:b do : Capt. L. M Bennett, from h -p. of the 90th Ft., to 
be Capt., v. E, Mandeville, wno exchs. ; W. Parker, gent., to be Ens., without 
pur., v. Brennan, app. to the 22d Ft —67:h do.: Ens. C. Coape, to be Lt , by 
pur, v Madox, whorets ; R. M. Humfrey, gent , to be Ens., by pur., v. Coape. 
—77ih do.: O F Warr gton, gent., to be Eas , by pur, v. Swetenham, app. 
to the 96th Reg: — 88th do : Lt. H. Townsend, to be Capt , by pur, v Gells, 
wo rets ; Ens. J. De C. Latfan, to be Lt., by pur., v. Townshend; JB. 
Johnson, gent., ‘0 be Ens., by pur., v. Laffan.—Brevet : Capt. L. M. Bennett, 
of the 64t Ft., to be Maj. in the Army.— Hospital Staff—To be Assist. Surgs. 
'o the Forces, W. Grant, M.D., v. Aunesley, app. to the 6Ist Ft.; A. Greer, 
M.D., v. Dowell, who res. 

War-Office, Oct. 18 —4th Re:t. of Lgt. Drags.: Cor. R. B. Prettejohn, to 
be Lieut, by pur., v J. E. Geils, who rets., cated Oct. 18. W.K Fraser, 
Gent., to be Cor. by pur, v. Prettejuhn, Oct. 18. 2d Regt. of Ft.: Paymast. 
J. Moore, from the 57th Ft, to be Paym, v. Darby deceased, Oct. 18. 17th 
do : Ens, E. H. Co mick to be Lieut , by pur, v. Mathews, who rets., Jan 11, 
Ens J L Croker to be Lieut, by pur., v. Cormick, whose prom , on the 22d 
Feb. 1839, has been cancelled. Oct. 18 E. W.J Knox, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur., v. Croker, Oct. 18 19th Ft.: Assist.-Surg. J. Young, from the 78th Ft., 
to be Surg., vy. J. Wyer, who rets. upun h-p, Oct 18. 22d Ft.: Brev. Col, 
J. Campbeil, from tusp. Piel) Officer of a Recruit Dist., to be Lieut -Col., v, 
Falcoer, app. Insp. Field Officer of a Recruit Dist., Oct 18. Maj J. L. 
Pennefather to be Lieut -Co!., by pur., v. Campbell, who rets., Oct. 19. Capt. 
J. Poole to be Maj., by pur., v. Pennefather, Oct. 19. Lieut. W.R. Preston to 
be Capt., by pur., v. Peole, Oct. 19 Ens T. L. P. Mvore to be Lieut , by 
pur, v. Preston, Oct 19 52d Ft : Assist.-Surg J Wilson, from the 3d West 
India Regt , to be Surg., v. Browne, dec , Oct. 18. 60th Ft.: Lieut. J. Craw- 
ford, from -. of the 43d Ft., to be Lieut. (repaying the dif ,) v. FitzGerald, 
app Paym, Oct 18 Second Lieut. J. S. Robison, to be First Lieut. by pur., 
v. Crawiord who rets., Oct. 19 J. Breedon, Gent. to be Second Lieut., by 
pur., v. Robinson, Oct 19. 78th Ft.: Staff-Assist -Surg G. Archer, M.D., 
'rom the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg., v. Young, prom. in the 19th Ft., Oct. 18. 
86th Ft.: Capt J H. Dundas, from the hp. Gnesi , to be Capt., v. the Hon. 
J. Stuart, who exchs, rec. the dif., Oct 18. 99th Ft.: Maj. Sir J. G Le 
Marchant to be Lieut.-Col , by pur., v. Johnsion, who rets; Capt E. Cast to 
be Maj., by pur,v. Le Marchant, Oct. 18. Lieut. A. Warren to be Capt., 
without pur., v. Canny dec., dated Oct. 18. Lieut. H. F. Alston to be Capt , 
by pur, v. Last, Oct. 18. Ens I. H H Gall to be Lieut., v. Warren, Oct. 7. 
Ens end Adjt. RB. Deering to have the rank of Lieut., Oct.17. Ens. H. J. 
Jauncey to be Lieut , by pur., v. Alston, Oct. 18. J. J. Armstrong, Gent., to 
be Ens, v. Gall, Oct 17. R. H. W. De Winton, Gent, to be Ens., by pur., 
v Jauucey, Oct 18 Lieut. E Pratt, from the h-p. of the 87th Ft, to be 
Paym, v. W. I’) Webster, who reverts to his former h.-p., Oct 18. 2d West 
India Regt.: Assist.-Surg. J Shirrefs, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg., v. 
Wilson, prom. in the 52d Ft, Oct. 18. Hosp. Staff: C. Hert, M.D., to be 
Assist. Surg. to the Forces, v. Archer, app. to the 73th Ft, Oct. 18. W, A. 
Heise, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Sheriffs, app. tv the 2d West 
India Regt., Oct. 19. Brevet: Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Nicolls, K.C.B., to have 
the local rank of Gen. in the E.I only, Oct 18. Memorandum: The Christian 
names of Ens Westropp, of the 58 h Ft., are M. Lionel, and not M. Lewis, as 
stated in the Gazette of 20th Sept. 1839. 





wa: in the P. L. Academy, a Lady whose ability to teach the Piamo-forte, ar d 
the French language is undoubted. One capabie to teach Drawing and Painting 
also, would be preterred. The salary is $500 per annum, payable quarterly. Appii- 
cants will apply (post paid) to the Principal of the P. L. Academy, at Mobile, Ala 
(Oct 19 4t*) 
AVANA —Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 


will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
applicants, relative to the formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 


landing at Havana. (Oct 5tf) 
ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
1 Astor Mouse. (Oct 5 tf) 
ey ae HOUSE, 350 and 352 Broadway, New York.—James Benson (well known 

tor the last 15 years as Captain of different Steamboats onthe North river) and Pres- 
ton H. Hodges, late of the Clinton Hotel, New York, have the pleasure of informing 
their friends and the public, that the ‘‘CarLTon House,” having been put in complete 
order and furnished throughout, will be opened for the reception of company on Monday, 
4th November (Nov 2 4t) 


\ ANTED ina Female Seminary in the country, a Lady to teach Musick on the Piano 
Forte, and singing, or Instrumental Musick alone. A liberal salary will be given. 

Unexceptionable testimonials required. Enquire of Taylor & Dodd, Booksellers, Brick 

Church Chapel. LNov 2 2) 


Te LET (with immediate possession,) in one of the most healthy and respectabie 
neighbourhoods of Upper Canada, within two miles of the Church, AN EXCELLENT 
FAMILY HOUSE, (furnished or unfurnished,) with about sixty acres of cleared land, 
Barns, &c., if desired.—Very moderate terms.—The lamented death of the Proprietor is 
the cause of the present offer. 

Letters post-paid, may be addressed to Lapenotiere, Esq., Solicitor, Woodstock, Upper 
Canada. {Nov 2 8t] 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Rospears 


R. N., commander, will sail as follows: 
From New York. | 





From London. 


ist December, Ist January, 


1840 Ist February, Ist March, 
Ist April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist July, 
Ist August Ist September, 


Ist October, 

600 tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 

No second class passengers taken. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

D> An experienced sugeon is attached to the ship, [Nov 9 tf 

New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”’—1340 Tons. 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows: 


From Bristol From New York. 
23d March; 2d April, 

18th May. 13th June. 

6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October l6th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($146). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached tothe ship. For freight or passage 


apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street 
PMarch?. } _ ; 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York onthe 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of theso 








packets, the subsCribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8,May 24,\Dec. 1,March16, July 8, 
owa W.W. Pell, “ 94, “ 16, June 8) “ 8,April 1,“ 16, 
surgundy, D. Lines, nt Se SE SS Be 8, Aug. | 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| “ 16,March8, “ 24,)Jan. 1, .. Tia 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, “* 24, ‘* 16, July 8) “ 8, May - ? 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, (Dec. 8, “ 94, “ 16) “ 16, © 8, Sept. I, 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, April 8, ‘* 24,/Feb. 1, 16, 8, 
Emerald, G. W. Howes,} “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8, pi 8, June 1, 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Jan. 8, ‘ 24, ‘* 16, 16, i 8, Oct. Hi 
Poland, 5: penent, Bs “ 16,May 8, “ 24)MarchI Dy 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, ‘© 16, Sept. 8, 8, July 1, , 





pt. 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accemmoda- 
tions for passengers comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, La 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers + 
New York, willbe ' forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 8¢, 
tually incurred} ! BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which we me 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New Yor 7 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, amd from London on the 7th, 17th, and 97th, 0 














ous , viz:— 

Te Ships. ta 1 Ge Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. . Leadon, enn 

_Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, . 
ooceeel,” SB oriting, «10, 1, 10) at, 7, «$f, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 1, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “* 17, po 17, = ae 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, - oo a ee ee ee 27, ? 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 90,  90,April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. 1 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, ps 17, a. o 
Samson, R. Sturges, i “nm “ * 7, 27, ? 
President J.M.Chadwick,, “ 26, “ 20, 20, May 7; Sept. > Jan. ’ 
Ontario, ’ H. Huttleston, |Apri! 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,| ws 17, a 17, = Hy 
Toronto, R. Griswold. | “8 © » | By 7, 27, Feb tf 
Westminster, |G. Moore, « 20, “ 2, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
Great care wil] be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
hest description The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100. outward, for one 7s 
and children half price, withont wines and liquors of any description waver ne =. 
tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letters, parce 8. or pe 
ages, sent by them, unless reenlar Bille of Vadine are siened therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or p 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


These ships are al! 
and experienced navigators 
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